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pain, many ignore appendicitis until too late! 





— 


avoid laxatives, a3 or enemas, and asia cold 





applications, any of which may be dangerous to an inflamed 
appendix. If nauseated, go to bed and stay there, for even 
ordinary activity can be risky. 

Remember, B a ruptured appendix can be fatal, so 


don’t make your own diagnosis. Instead, be cautious— 





Due to a better understanding of 





the dangers cf appendicitis, the oe M t ° ° - Tuts = ti sement is one of a contin- 
ee ox r lita n Lif — 
death rate of this disease has been 2 en ” ae ~y: he = ere a st of of re a 4 M nate alt 
reduced to less than half the rate a Insurance rs wf = and welfare. It is appearing in tw 
eee colors in magazines with a t st: al cireu- 


of twelve years ago. Even today, (A MUTUAL COMPANY) * ‘ 









lathe yn in ¢ XC of 30,000,000, including 


the majority of appendicitis deaths Collier’ Time, Saturday Evening Post, 





oS Fr ceed ric _ & i. bay - r, 
are avoidable! oaRD | Ladies’ "Ho me Journal, Good House- 
Metropolitan has a free booklet Le pos, 4. Li ince rae ig = keeping, Cosmopolitan, Me ‘Call's, 
. oe l ee American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
that will help you to know more 1 Maprsox ane New York 10, N. Y. 2 Companion, National Geographic, 
about appendicitis. Just write for loadin adathiensidthaaienianiiatbeaiiiel : Parents’, and Redbook. 


leaflet entitled “‘Appendicitis.”’ 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 





ep or a simple, persistent abdominal] 
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Burroughs machines are used extensively 
by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago——one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 
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For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
‘ in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
y SJ The experience gained through this long association 
é, i 4 explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
/ Z*% 4 office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 
Uurrow &. carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 
install and apply the machines and methods that provide 





IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 


needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a™ 
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“Play more and live longer” reads a sign in the 
window of a sporting goods dealer in the neighborhood. 
His immediate objective is to sell more sporting goods. 
The suggestion, however, has an implication far more 
important than increasing sales. The same philosophy 
stated in various ways has been expressed by wise men 
down through the ages. Even the life insurance busi- 
ness has its own slogan “Buy an annuity and live to a 
ripe old age.” 

Many people think they are working themselves to 
death, whereas they are more probably “worrying.” 
The Northwestern National Life made a study of worry 
over heart disease symptoms and the results are quite 
interesting. Such worry is driving thousands of persons 
into nervous troubles and even actual organic ailments 
when prompt and thorough medical examinations would 
prove such worries to be groundless in two cases out 
a three. Another sizeable group of persons actually has 
sme form of heart impairment without realizing it and 
the layman usually guesses wrong when he attempts to 
judge the condition of his own heart. “Chest pains, 
ther dull or of the sharp stabbing variety, are often 
the result of digestive disturbances, nervousness, or a 
theumatic condition of the spine . ‘fluttering’ heart 
sensations or skipped beats often alarm people, but these 
are commonly the result of over-use of alcohol, tobacco, 
ffee or caffeinized drinks or of emotional tension, 
aigue or indigestion, particularly in the younger age 
soups ... Air hunger, or difficulty in securing a satis- 
lying breath, is a common result of anxiety or emotional 
tress: it is often confused with genuine shortness of 
breath associated with heart conditions. The widespread 
habit of air-swallowing or aerophagia, sooner or later 
results in pseudo-heart symptoms ; the addict’s stomach 
becomes so distended with air that the resulting pressure 
mm the diaphragm disturbs the action of the heart; a 
fw hearty belches, however, and the ‘heart’ disease 
vanishes. All of the above symptoms are aggravated 
hy anxiety and worry, so tend to get steadily worse, 
ina vicious circle as the worrier fears for his heart.” 

The above report recommends moderation in eating, 
drinking, working and playing, plus a complete medical 
amination each year. Another word for moderation 
is “balance.” Those who play golf, fish or shoot, can 
appreciate what “balance” in equipment means. Such 


( 
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> equipment produces far and away the best results. 
“Balance” in eating, drinking, working and playing will 
jalso help keep a business man more efficient for more 


years. A check on the leaders in all walks of life, in 
practically every instance, will reveal such “‘balance.”’ 
This is particularly true in the case of leading agents 
and life insurance company executives. They know that 
learning how to play and maintaining diversified activi- 
ties helps them immeasurably in their main business of 
life. In order to fulfill such a complete schedule they 
find it necessary to plan well and people who plan well 
and carry out such plans generally are successful. 

The tempo of life has increased a great deal since 
the turn of the century and this may have some bearing 
on the fact that today diseases of the heart and arteries 
are the number one killer. At the same time, however, 
people with shorter working hours have more time to 
play. Perhaps this latter fact is more important than 
the former because “longevity among the American 
people in 1944 rose to the highest point on record, and 
for the first time in the country’s history the average 
length of life exceeded 65 years.’’ The actual figure, 
65% years, is almost 16 years greater than at the 
beginning of the century, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life. “The average length of life 
for white females under 1944 mortality conditions was 
68.95 years, an increase of almost 18 years over the 
figure of 1900. For white males the average length of 
life was 63.35 years, a gain since 1900 of 15% years.” 
The advancement of medical science has undoubtedly 
contributed to this record but the opportunity to play 
also helped because it provided “balance.” 

future home office underwriters may well consider 
the state of mind of the individual applying for insur- 
ance. Many doctors and probably all psychologists will 
agree that the average state of mind of an applicant for 
life insurance has an important bearing on his longevity, 
other things being equal. It would not be surprising 
in the not too distant future to see the questions “Does 
the applicant lead a balanced life?” “Is the applicant 
happy and content?” Perhaps all three (the agent, 
examining doctor and home office underwriter) will 
answer these questions in order to evaluate the appli- 
cant’s “state of mind” from their respective points of 
view. To emphasize the importance of this subject it 
should be remembered that at service induction centers 
many otherwise perfect physical specimens were rejected 
because they did not have sufficient mental “‘balance’”’ 
to stand army life. Most of these individuals, however, 
are able to make the necessary adjustments in civilian 
life but should they be considered as good a risk as an 
applicant who is normal or “‘balanced’’? Insanity is a 
disease of degree in most cases. In short, the difference 
between being sane and insane is in the majority of 
instances a difference in the state of mind of the indi- 
vidual. The faster the tempo of life becomes and the 
more complex our civilization develops the greater the 
need for more consideration of the mind of the applicant 
as well as the physical, moral and financial aspects. 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Many a treasure besides Ali Baba’s 
is unlocked with a verbal key.” 


I ' 
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Nah? 





We agree, Doctor Henry Van Dyke, for a smart 
piece of sales literature has often proved to be the 
verbal key to unlock a life insurance case. But the 
difficulty, Doctor, has always been that the agent 
has never had a key ring which would permit him 
to pick the proper sales tool at the proper time. 


Today that problem is licked. In every Union 
Central agency there is now a complete Index of 
Sales Promotion Material, compiled and arranged 
to enable every Manager and Agent to select 
QUICKLY just the right sales aid for a specific 
purpose. For in this book is concise but compre- 
hensive information on the 183 different printed 
sales tools which are helping Union Central agents 
build a new production record in 1946. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* 





NEW COMPANIES 


Many Organized Recently 


ITH the organization of more than 50 new life 

insurance companies in the past six years, there 
are now 463 legal reserve life insurance companies 
domiciled in the United States, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reported last month. 

The present total is 168 more than the number in 
business at the close of World War I in 1918. It is 
more than five times the number in business in 1900. In 
these years, the total life insurance owned in the United 
States has increased from $8,500,000,000 in 1900 to 
$30,000,000,000 in 1918 and $155,000,000,000 in 1945, 

“Tevery state in the country with the single exception 
of Wyoming today has at least one life insurance com- 
pany located within its borders,” the Institute said. 
“Texas leads in number of home state companies with 
55, while Louisiana is second with 54. There are 24 
companies in Illinois. Both New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have 20 companies. Other ranking states are: 
South Carolina, 14; Virginia, 13; Missouri, 13; Ne- 
braska, 13; Iowa, 12; Maryland, 12; Massachusetts, 12; 
California, ]1; Florida, 11; Indiana, 11; Oklahoma, 11; 
Washington, 11; District of Columbia, 10; North Caro- 
lina, 10; Ohio, 10; Tennessee, 10. 

“In all states, of course, out-of-state companies are 
also licensed to operate. In Wyoming, where there are 
no home state companies, there are about 60 companies 
of other states doing business. 

“The more recent development of new companies has 
heen largely in the south and west, with the result that 
the companies are now almost evenly divided east and 
west of the Mississippi River. 

“Because the companies in the east are older, the 
median age of the sixteen largest New York and New 
England companies, for instance, being about 95 years, 
the larger portion of total policies owned today is with 
these eastern companies; but the western and southern 
companies are growing at a faster rate and are writing 
an increasing proportion of the new policies issued ” 


CANADIAN LIFE ASSOCIATION 
New Officers 


DWIN C. McDONALD, of Ottawa. was elected 

president of The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association at the annual meeting of that organization, 
which comprises leading executives of the more than 
50 life insurance companies doing business in Canada. 

Mr. McDonald’s election marks the first time in 
the association’s 53-year history that an officer of an 
American company has been named president. He 1s 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
panv, in charge of the Canadian head office. 

\V. M. Anderson, of Toronto, general manager of the 
North American Life Assurance Company, was elected 
first vice-president of the association. Another officer 
chosen was S. C. MicEvenue, Toronto, president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, as second vice- 
president; and H. L. Guy, of Waterloo, Ont., assistant 
general manager and treasurer of the Mutual Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, as honorary treasurer. 
Mr. Buchanan, assistant general manager and _ chief 
actuary of the London Life Insurance Company, con- 
tinues on the Officers’ Committee as past president. 
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taxes 
Fcrimn 
If you. sell life insurance the headline tells a familiar — be sound. Only rarely was there any evidence of resent® et 
. 7 SHOU 
story. Too frequently men who need your advice put off | ment because of persistence. Raa, 
&g ‘te 
seeing you. You know the risks they run; so do they. These are a few of the many reasons why we look t@ acted 
So you have to decide: “What is the sensible and prac- __a still finer future for the life insurance business. And aa 
tical way to handle these situations? Should you keep on —_ why we spend time and thought helping our agents giv@ conce 
trying to persuade prospects to see you, even in their —_ good service to those who need life insurance. es 
. C . : omner 
own interest?” s Th 
} j ; 
Here at the John Hancock we have some answers to : ‘ a 
F Supe 
these questions. Recently we had an outside organiza- Rob. 
tion interview a number of life insurance buyers and ngs 
| - | la sae — LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY JUL 
prospective buyers. Almost in ariably those interviewed Insurance in force OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
. December 31, 1945 
j ae ee eer 2, © GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
commented that life insurance agents are performing a _§7,256,618,763 PRP ly. S SO ade bone 
most important service, that their advice is believed to 


















STATE SU 


Hi. tirst important insurance cases since the decision 
Tin the South-Eastern case were decided on June 3, 
1946 by the United States Supreme Court. Both arose 
out of the ruling in the South-Eastern case and go a 
long way in.clarifying the power of the various states to 
tax and regulate the business of insurance. The deci- 
sions are important not only 1n their results but in the 
reasoning behind them. We, therefore, summarize the 
decisions below and quote the full opinions on page 38. 

The United States Supreme Court affirmed unani- 
mously the decision of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina in Prudential vs. Benjamin that the continued 
exaction of the state’s 3% gross premium tax (levied 
only on foreign insurance companies ) is Constitutional. 
Mr. Justice Rutledge delivered the opinion and pointed 
out that the Court was not required to determine 
whether South Carolina’s tax would be valid in the dor- 
mancy of Congress’ power because Congress expressly 
stated its interest and policy in the McCarran Act. 

The opinion states, “Obviously Congress’ purpose was 
broadly to give support to the existing and future state 
systems for regulating and taxing the business of 1n- 
surance. This was done in two ways. One was by 
removing obstructions which might be thought to flow 
from its own power, whether dormant or exercised, ex- 
cept as otherwise expressly provided in the Act itself or 
in future legislation. The other was by declaring ex- 
pressly and affirmatively that continued state regulation 
and taxation of its business is in the public interest and 
that the business and all who engage in it ‘shall be sub- 
ject to’ the laws of the several states 1n these respects. 
... Two conclusions, corollary in character and 1m- 
portant for this case, must be drawn from Congress’ ac- 
tion and the circumstances in which it was taken. One 
is that Congress intended to declare, and in effect de- 
clared, that uniformity of regulation, and of state taxa- 
tion, are not required in reference to the business of 
insurance, by the national public interest, except in the 
specific respects otherwise expressly provided for. This 
necessarily was a determination by Congress that state 
taxes, which in its silence might be held invalid as dis- 
icrminatory, do not place on interstate insurance busi- 

hess a burden which it 1s unable generally to bear or 
j should not bear in the competition with local business. 
; Here both Congress and South Carolina have 
acted, and in complete coordination, to sustain the tax. 

“It is, therefore, reinforced by the exercise of all the 
power of government residing in our scheme. . . . No 
conceivable violation of the commerce clause, 1n letter 
Or spirit, is presented. Nor is contravention of any 
other limitation.” 

The United States Supreme Court affirmed (Mr. 
lustice Douglas dissenting in part) the decision of the 
Superior Court of Ventura County, California, in 

Kobertson vs. California convicting appellant for violat- 
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ing the California Insurance Code by selling a policy 
without a license as an agent and acting for a non-ad- 
mitted insurer. 

This case differs from Prudential vs. Benjamin in 
three respects. It is a criminal cause; the statutes 1n- 
volved regulate, rather than simply tax, the business of 
insurance ; and the appellant’s acts held to violate them 
were done before the McCarran Act’s effective date. 
Mr. Justice Rutledge delivered the opinion which states 
in part, “If in the absence of contrary action by Con- 
gress, a state may license agents or brokers for the sale 
of interstate transportation in order to prevent fraud; 
trainmen engaged in interstate commerce to secure 
their competence; the sale on commission of interstate 
consignments of farm produce to secure honest dealing 
and financial responsibility ; and the activities of cus- 
toms brokers to secure responsibility in the state courts 
on claims arising locally, by the sorts of conditions im- 
posed through the respective licensing provisions, there 
can be no valid reason for outlawing §1642 . de- 
signed appropriately to secure the public from those 
evils of uncontrolled insurance solicitation to which it 
is directed. 

, It would be idle to require licensing of insur- 
ance agents, in order to secure honesty and competence, 
yet to place no restraint upon the kind of insurance to be 
sold or the kinds of companies allowed to sell it, and 
then to cover. their representatives with their immunity. 
This could only result in placing domestic and comply- 
ing foreign insurers at great disadvantage and eventu- 
ally nullifying all controls unless or until Congress 
should take over the regulation. No such consequence 
has followed from the South-Eastern decision. It did 
not wipe out the experience of the states in the regula- 
tion of the business of insurance or its effects for the 
continued validity of that regulation. . The com- 
merce clause is not a guaranty of the right to import 
into a state whatever one may please, absent a prohibi- 
tion by Congress, regardless of the effects of the im- 
portation upon the local community. That is true 
whether what 1s brought in consists of diseased cattle 
or fraudulent or unsound insurance. . . . We do not 
intimate that this particular society’s insurance is un- 
sound or fraudulent. As to that no showing has been 
made. 

‘We only say that California has imposed its reserve 
requirements as allowable standards for securing mini- 
mum assurance to the state’s policyholders in respect to 
performance of their policies by the insurer, not as a 
mere exclusionary measure in exercise of the power to 
bar foreign corporations altogether; and that in the ab- 
sence of compliance the state can exclude the company 
and its representatives as it did, until Congress makes 
contrary command . the McCarran Act, if applied, 
would dictate the same result.”’ 
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As long as you keep working, in- 


come checks will come to you regu- There’s a significant difference between 
life insurance companies. Ask a North- 


larly. But there comes a time when western Mutual agent what that differ- lO es 
ence means to you. Ask a policyholder me Oritie 


. . why no other company excels North- | by th 
every man wants to quit working. western Mutual in that happiest of all : ingto 


: business relationships — old customers rw 
What about income checks then? coming back for more. B sibly 
s instit 

cours 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY? 


Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 


Rf 


T WAS not only during the war 


TAL HOUSING NEEDS 


years that we fell way behind on . <= 


normal construction schedules, but 
for a whole decade before that dur- 
ing the depression years. Thus we 
have a very abnormal demand to 
meet with an abnormally sniall sup- 
ply of materials, for the present at 
least. It is the desire of the govern- 
ment to provide the largest, neediest 
sector of our population with hous- 
ing first. The Wyatt restrictions aim 
to channel funds and materials (by 
use of priorities) into housing for 
the middle income group. This 
should result in enlisting the funds 
of responsible investors as opposed 
to the traditional speculator, for 
these restrictions while they allow a 
fair profit to an institutional, long 
term investor, do not leave much 
room for speculative activity. In 
short, the various restrictions elim- 
inate “Luxury” construction, drive 
out the speculator and provide an 
excellent field of investment for in- 
stitutions. 

Rental housing projects are be- 
ing planned and constructed today in 
alarge number of communities. In- 
surance companies and savings banks 
are entering the field. Even under 
the limits of rental and unit cost im- 
posed today, conservative construc- 
tion is most assuredly feasible as a 
number of institutions are currently 
demonstrating. 


Flexible Controls 


Fortunately, the controls and in- 
terpretations of the national restric- 
tions are being flexibly and intelli- 
gently administered. In the New 
York and New Jersey area, for in- 
stance, institutional housing groups 
have found excellent cooperation on 
the part of the local men nominated 
to establish rental ceilings and pri- 
orities for materials. It is admitted 
by these officials that no rigid Wash- 
ington yardstick may regulate sen- 
sibly in all cases and it is well for 
institutional officers not to be dis- 
couraged or misled by the “ceilings” 
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which are published in the news- 
papers. If their plans do not include 
abnormal profits and return, experi- 
ence has proven that the regulating 
authorities will permit enough varia- 
tion in the rentals to insure the 
project's success. After all, if in- 
stitutions which only seek a reason- 
able return on their investments are 
prevented from building because of 
restrictions, it is obvious that the 
traditional, speculative builder will 
be unable and unwilling to proceed. 


Present Construction Costs 


The insurance company investor 
is interested in the long term price 





Mr. Allen, the author of this, the second of 
3 articles dealing with rental housing, is the 
mortgage man (formerly Bowery Savings 
Bank, Chairman of Manhattan Development 
Committee) in the triumvirate, Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen, 123 East 77th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Mr. Harrison, prior to the 
formation of the new firm this year, was 
Director of Public Housing for New York 
City ($100,000,000 of low rental housing). 
Mr. Ballard has specialized as an architect 
in large scale housing, including the design 
of three major projects in New York City 
(Queensbridge Houses, Viadeck Houses and 
Fort Greene Houses—on the last he coordi- 
nated the work of eight architectural firms). 
The firm is in effect “a private housing au- 
thority, equipped to act as consultant on, 
to coordinate, and to administer all the 
operations pertinent to housing, from a sur- 
vey of area needs and the selection of a 
site, to the supervision of construction and 
the establishment of management policies." 
This firm offers small companies the same 
type of service usually available only to the 
largest investors in the housing field. As 
Mr. Allen points out in his articles, it is 
not only possible but practical in some in- 
stances for two or more small investors to 
pool their available funds in order to invest 
in a rental housing project. 


by FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


picture rather than shorter term 
cyclical movements. After the last 
war there was a violent inflation in 
building costs which finally settled 
to a level which was 25% over pre- 
war construction. This was accom- 
plished in a then free market and was 
the result of normal supply and de- 
mand pressures. ‘The significant 
thing, however, is that the cost level 
never did “go back” to pre-war 
levels as many wishful thinkers to- 
day believe will be the case. To 
admit on the one hand that wages 
are going to stay high but to believe 
that material costs will drop sub- 
stantially is to deny that labor is the 
prime factor. What determines any 
cost of production but man-power ? 
The increases granted labor since 
V-J Day have set the pattern for 
new post-war levels. These levels 
are sponsored deliberately by the 
government and are here to stay. 


"Planned Economy’ 


It is well to remember that a repe- 
tition of drastic reductions due to 
normal supply and demand in the 
20’s is not likely to repeat itself in 
these days of “planned economy.” 
Henry Hazlitt recently wrote in the 
New York Times, “Unless there is 
a radical change in our monetary 
and credit policy, the upward pres- 
sure on prices today seems likely to 
continue for at least several more 
years.” This bears out the opinion 
of the best minds in the building in- 
dustry which is that present con- 
struction costs will remain high in- 
definitely and will be reduced below 
present levels only a fraction—per- 

(Continued on the next page) 








Building Today—Continued 


haps 10%. Subject to the develop- 
ment and use of new and superior 
materials, which could only be real- 
istically accomplished by a revision 
of building codes and acceptance 
by the unions, there seems little 
likelihood of this 10% reduction 
being exceeded. Indeed, if the ap- 
prentice system is not developed at 
once, there will be such labor short- 
ages in certain fields that wages 
may very well rise again. Whether 


the insurance company is interested 
in mortgaging or actually building 
their own housing, they will do well 
to raise their sights to the new— 
and permanent—increases in costs 
and of course, values. 


The Early Bird Gets the Worm 


The man who waits for “prices to 
go down” will be, I believe, disap- 
pointed and his competitor will have 
absorbed the best locations and the 
best rental families available. Some 
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UW. have excellent openings in the following 


territories for General Agents and consistent 


producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


clear thinking institutions are ac- 
quiring the fine sites now, proceed- 
ing witn complete architectural work 
in order to determine what their 
costs will be and making the de- 
cision to proceed or wait at that 
stage. | think the loss from waiting 
in many cases would outweigh the 
differences in cost due to any pos- 
sible decrease in the price levels. 

If your company decides to act 
now, there are several methods of 
procedure. Lhe ideal one, of course, 
would be to employ an organization 
which can assume complete respon- 
sibility for completion of the project 
for one flat tee. This eliminates the 
contusion and cumbersome method 
of hiring individual experts in each 
phase ot the project. Such an over- 
all service is available in a few areas 
and would cover all of the following 
steps or any part which you wished 
to employ them for: 


1. Determination of a program 
which will best suit the owners’ ob- 
jectives. 

2. Geographical survey for suit- 
able sites with respect to site cost, 
tax rates, assessments, sub-surtace 
conditions, etc. 

3. Preparation of necessary pro- 
spectus for presentation to your 
Board. 

4. Negotiations with municipal 
authorities in regard to zoning, util- 
ities, etc. 

5. Complete architectural work. 

6. Supervision and coordination 
of all contract documents, including 
architects’ and engineers’ drawings 
and specifications. 

7. Control of Construction oper- 
ation—qualify contractors for per- 
formance of various construction 
operations. Supervise and _ inspect 
construction. 

If such a complete service is not 
available in your area, we suggest 
that you work, if possible, through 
an architect who has had experience 
in the multiple housing field. Plan- 
ning efficient rental housing 1s a 
definite technique and is best ac- 
complished by working closely with 
management authorities with ex- 
perience in the operation of develop- 
ments. 

Second of 3 Articles on Rental 

Housing 
Neat month “Opportunities.” 
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Canadian Economic Difficulties 


Hl. average Canadian’s liquid 
resources—cash, bank deposits 





and dominion government bonds— 
have more than tripled since 1939 
and are more than six times the fig- 
ure in 1926, but that very tact holds 
the seeds of danger, the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association 
was told. 

Speaking to the Life Agency Ofh- 
cers Section in the parent associa- 
tion’s 53rd annual meeting, J. I. 
Bryden, of Toronto, said that the 
average Canadian—man, woman or 
child—now owns $1,025 in liquid 
resources, as compared with $303 
six years ago. Actual cash, said Mr. 
Bryden, now averages $85 in bills 
and coins per capita, in contrast to 
$18 in 1939; bank deposits amount 
to $440 compared with $210; and 
holdings of government bonds in the 
hands of individuals work out at, 
$500 to compare with $75. 

“\We might wish,” he said, “that 
this large increase in the volume otf 
money and government bonds were 
somewhat smaller. We could have 
too much. The acceptability of 
money rests upon confidence in its 
command over goods and services 
and confidence in government. His- 
tory affords plenty of examples as 
warnings against inflation of the 
money supply.” 


Inflation 


Inflationary pressures are particu- 
larly dangerous now, said Mr. Bry- 
den, because they have been held 
back so long and because Canadians, 
with the patriotic urge of war gone, 
are much concerned with their indi- 
vidual situations, 

“The real answer to inflation,” he 
said, “is goods in plenty. But re- 
conversion has been plagued by two 
main factors. First is price control 
which, although holding prices down, 
is also making it difficult in many 
lines to produce profitably, because 
ot increasing wages and _ excess 
taxes. The second factor is labor’s 
continued demand for increased 
wages and its willingness to strike, 
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which cripples production in ever- 
widening circles and cripples also 
the purchasing power of labor.” 

Mr. Bryden told of ‘‘the profound 
redistribution of money which has 
been caused by the war through a 
high level of employment and income 
and a high progressive tax rate.” 
As compared with 1939, he said, 
there are now 1,140,000 more sav- 
ings accounts containing up to $1,- 
O00 each; an increase of 300,000 
with between $1,000 and $5,000; 
an additional 20,000 with between 
$5,000 and $25,000; and only 500 
more with over $25,000. 


Life Sales 
But,” he said, “are we that 
much richer? Most of the money 
came from the war we won, and we 
are richer only in the fact that we 
have preserved our liberties and our 
freedom. From our income tax we 
might think we have paid for the 
war, but in fact we’ve paid for only 
about half of it. Our federal public 
debt has increased from 3% billion 
dollars to 17 billion. In our Victory 
loans, 50 per cent of our borrowings 
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came from individuals. Had we 
been able to borrow entirely outside 
the banking system, there would 
have been the same increase in debt 
but not the same increase in money 
and bank deposits. Because we didn't 
pay for the war entirely, we now 
have this large amount of liquid re- 
sources. Are we wealthier by that 
amount? I doubt it.” 

Mr. Bryden, who is executive as- 
sistant, North American Life Assur- 
ance Company, said that realization 
of the whole situation partly ex- 
plains the recent high volume of 
life insurance sales ‘‘and will ex- 
plain the very large volume that 
hasn’t been written yet.” To meet 
future demands, he told his associa- 
tion, “the life insurance business will 
need more men, thoroughly trained ; 
wider market research; increased 
efficiency and economy of adminis- 
tration to ensure policyholders the 
best possible product at least pos- 
sible cost; and above all, we must 
see that life insurance in Canada 
continues to perform an economi- 
cally and socially useful job, ful- 
filling an essential human need and 
performing an essential public serv- 
ice as the great instrument of social 
welfare which it is.” 

As impossible or improbable 
methods of reducing the present 
liquid resources, Mr. Bryden re- 
jected the spending of them (be- 
cause the collective total would stay 
the same ), federal government budg- 
etary surpluses to retire the public 
debt, repudiation of the public debt, 
and a capital levy. 

He reasoned that a large volume 
of the surplus of funds must remain 
for some years anyway and as one 
result, there may be a further de- 
gree of inflation—“a very unfair 
way which we should try to avoid 
at all costs.”” There is no easy solu- 
tion to an inflationary condition, he 
said, and any solution may be one 
of degree only. Control of inflation, 
he emphasized, will require rigid 
self-discipline on the part of Cana- 
dians. 

(Continued on the next page} 








Canadian Difficulties—Continued 


“Another likelihood,” said Mr. 
Bryden, “is that each dollar may do 
more business than before; we may 
grow to fit this expanded money 
supply. Obviously 1t requires more 
money to do more business, so the 
answer lies in greater production ; 
greater production means more em- 
ployment ; more employment means 


higher payrolls; higher payrolls 
mean greater purchasing power; 


and greater purchasing power means 
more production. There is the real 
way to higher living standards: hard 
work and plenty of it.” 









To “grow into” the surplus money 
supply and so get rid of it in the 
using of it, said Mr. Bryden, Cana- 
dians must have five conditions : 

l. “Enlarged and continuing con- 
suming power by our own people— 
and we already have the liquid re- 
sources and tremendous deferred 
demands for goods and services.” 

2. “‘An international climate fa- 
vorable to trade; each $3 in exports 
in any year adds about $5 income 
the following year, over and above 
that basic minimum which we would 
have if we traded only among our- 
selves.” 





“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


servicemen 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to.a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Qloynded 1967 


Home Office 


Des Moines 





January, February and March, 1946. 


3. “Large capital expenditures in 


job-creating investments, both public} 


and private ; we must corner the idle 
dollars.” 

4. “A tax system conducive to 
enterprise; failure of the dominion. 
provincial conference indicates a re- 
turn to a multiplicity of tax laws, 
tax rates and tax gatherers.”’ 

3». “Care, in our progress toward 
social reform, not to reward pro- 
crastination and bonus idleness. We 
need jobs for all able to work. We 
need opportunities. There is the 
real security.” ' 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


Annual Meeting 


Il THE annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America 
held in New York, May 20-21 last, 
the tollowing officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Ed- 
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ward W. Marshall, Provident Mu- | 


tual; Vice Presidents, Valentine 
Howell, Prudential and George W. 
Bourke, Sun Life of Canada ; Treas- 
urer, Oliver W. Perrin, Penn Mu- 


tual and Editor, John R. Larus, | 


Phoenix Mutual. Walter Klem, of 
the Mutual Life, was unanimously 
chosen Secretary, a position which 
he held prior to entering the Navy. 
Newly elected members of 
Council were: Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity; 
James E. Hoskins, Travelers ; Elgin 
G. Fassel, Northwestern Mutual and 
James R. Herman, Metropolitan. 
This meeting, the first since the 
war, was well attended and follow- 
ing are some of the papers that were 
discussed at length: “Extended 
Term Insurance Mortality” by Wil- 
liam J. November, Associate <Ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Society; 
“Group Life and Disability Insur- 
ance on the One Year Term Pre- 
mium Basis” by Gilbert W. Fitz- 
hugh, of the Metropolitan Life; 
“Problems in Federal Old Age & 
Survivors Insurance” by George E. 
[mmerwahr of the Federal Social 
Security Board; “An _ Actuarial 
Study of Agency Compensation” by 
Edmund M. McConney and Richard 
C. Guest. This latter appeared in its 
complete form in Best’s LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Nrws—December, 1945, 
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NE of the current develop- 

iments in Group Insurance is 
the trend toward including various 
types of welfare benefits for em- 
ployees in a union agreement or 
labour contract. ‘This may be a tem- 
porary condition due to Labour's in- 
ability during the war years to ne- 
gotiate for wage increases, but more 
likely it is a trend that will shortly 
be permanent practice and become 
more widely accepted. 

These developments in Group In- 
surance are slow, as are all of the 
other conceptions of the Industrial 
Revolution. It 1s hoped therefore 
that a short history of the evolution 
of Group Insurance will throw into 
relief the position that organized 
labour is attempting to hold. 


Development 


The history of Group Insurance 
goes back some 35 years. In its sim- 
plest form Group Insurance was 
merely a means of the employer buy- 
ing Life Insurance in “carload lots.”’ 
For the first ten years of its life 
Group Insurance was probably so 
treated, and so far as I am aware, 
it did not become common practice 
until the 20’s for the employee to 
pav part of the cost. However, by 
1930 the contributory plan (i.e. pre- 
miums shared by emplover and em- 
plovees) was the accepted thing, and 
may be called here the second stage 
of development. 

With the depression a new sales 
problem was created for Group In- 
surance. New employers were hesi- 
tant of the future and declined to 
commit themselves to a fairly long- 
range expenditure. Thus, almost all 
plans sold in the first part of the last 
decade were contributory, and some 
plans formerly paid for entirely by 
the employer were made contribu- 
tory as a means of keeping the bene- 
fits in force. The result of this shift- 
ing of cost from employer to em- 
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by J. W. WESTAWAY 


ployee brought about “employee- 
pay-all’” plans particularly in the 
Group Sickness and Accident field. 
One wit described the sales talk of 
this period as “You tell the boss the 
employees are crying for it (apolo- 
gies Castoria) and you tell the em- 
ployees the boss wants them to take 
it!” 

In the end these “‘employee-pay- 
all’ plans were not very satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, in the gradual spread 
of Group Insurance to millions of 
employees, and the growing financial 
interest of those millions in Group 
Insurance, labour became alive to 
the importance to workingmen of 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of "Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee of 
Toronto Association. 


benefits so offered. Thus was reached 
what we will call the third stage— 
where Unions took up the case and 
actively worked toward the procure- 
ment of Group Insurance through 
their employers. 

The signs of the third stage are 
very much more in evidence in the 
United States than in Canada, but 
take the form of Unions recom- 
mending to the employer that Group 
Insurance be adopted. If successful, 
the union frequently makes an an- 
nouncement of benefits in conjunc- 
tion with the management. This may 
be in a separate letter, or manage- 
ment and labour may both sign the 
same letter. In one case every union 
representative on the insurance com- 
mittee of a large company signed an 
announcement giving the plan Union 
support—there were 22 signatures 
in all on the letter. In another case 
the union alone negotiated for the 
plan, prepared and signed the an- 
nouncement booklet, and _ solicited 
the employees, although the em- 
ployer paid more than half the cost 
of the plan and signed the applica- 
tion for insurance. These things 
could not have happened thirty years 
ago, and did not happen even ten 
years ago. It is not surprising then, 
that Labour in many cases asks that 
Group Insurance be included as an 
integral part in its agreements with 
the employer. 


Comment 


Some personal thoughts may be 
of interest with respect to this latest 
development. With these comments 
some will be able, and certainly all 
will be entitled to argue. In spite of 
this I should attempt to separate the 
elements of a labour agreement 
without saying whcther one cause is 
better than another, or without fore- 
casting what will be the most likely 
result. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Group—Continued 


The basic elements of a labour 
agreement are (1) wages, (2) hours 
of work, and (3) working condi- 
tions; the latter including both 
physical as well as psychological con- 
ditions, i.e. the condition of the 
ventilator as well as the temper of 
the foremen. These form the “har- 
ness” by which the industry (the 


cart) and labour (the horse) are 
connected. 
Then there are a number of 


“fringe conditions,” related to, but 
not a part of the basic conditions. 
These the employer may keep as 
“incentives.” ‘To further the meta- 
phor, they are the “carrot” held be- 
fore the horse’s nose. Fringe con- 
ditions include bonuses (Christmas 
or incentive bonuses ), vacations with 


pay, shift deferentials, recreational 
facilities, profit-sharing plans, as 
well as all the various kinds of Group 
Insurance ... Group Life, Sickness 
and Accident, Hospitalization and 
Pensions. These fringes are at pres- 
ent in the hands of the employer to 
offer or withhold depending on his 
view of the kind and size of the 
“carrot” to be held in front of his 
nag. 

When a wage ceiling was estab- 
lished during the war, negotiation 
for increased wages and_ shorter 
hours was constrained. It is under- 
standable then that labour would 
turn more attention to the fringe 
items, and that the employer should 
offer larger carrots. Furthermore, 
because any and all of the fringe 
may be withdrawn by the employer, 
it is in the interest of labour to ob- 
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tain an agreement that the advantage 
be maintained. This leads to the de- 


mand that Group Insurance form a } 


part of the union agreement, and 
therefore that the employer be 
obliged to continue any Group In- 


surance once agreed to by the union, | 


There are some who hold that 
the “fringe” items being “working 
conditions” as opposed to ‘‘employ- 
ment conditions” are the employer's 
prerogative. These people say that 
Group Insurance can no more be 
made part of a union agreement than 
can transportation facilities to the 
plant. The fringes are what dis- 
tinguish two firms paying equal 
wages for working equal hours, 
Their inclusion in the contract may 
be the same as trying to legislate 
good will. Yet in at least some cases 
employers have made such agree- 
ments, and it is possible that the 
trend will continue. 

Certainly it is an interesting de- 
velopment when the horse refuses 
to move, not because there is no 
carrot, but because the carrot is 
not fastened to the harness. 


CHICAGO LIFE AGENCY 
MANAGERS 


New Officers 


HE Life Agency Managers of 

Chicago elected John M. Caffrey 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life as 
president at the annual meeting held 
at Elmhurst Country Club on June 
6. He replaces Freeman J]. Wood, 
Lincoln National Life, whose term 
of office ended June 30. 

Other officers are: Vice President, 
William E. North, New York Life; 
Secretary- Treasurer, James I. Ram- 
sey, Connecticut Mutual ; Immediate 
Past President, Freeman J. Wood, 
Lincoln National. 

Newly elected directors are: Ray- 
mond Frank, State Mutual; E. B. 
Thurman, New England Mutual; 
John O. Todd, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

Hold over directors are: Robert 
\W. De Pau, Jr., Prudential ; George 
Huth, Massachusetts Mutual; Wil- 
liam Peck, Reliance Life. 

The new take 


July 1. 


officers office on 
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LURING the next year we will 

have more new homeowners 
tuan in any other twelve months’ pe- 
riod to date. I think this is a sate 
assumption. The three outstanding 
reasons for this race for home 
ownership are: (1) Housing short- 
age caused by limited building dur- 
ing the last four years. (2) The new 
G. 1. Loan plan which makes it pos- 
sible for the purchase of a home by 
any veteran without the usual down 
payment. (3) The record breaking 
new marriages in addition to the 
war-brides who have just been 
counting the days until G. |. Joe gets 
home so she can begin housekeeping, 
will require numerous new homes. 

Very few of these new home- 
owners will be able to pay the cost 
in full. Therefore, with every new 
home, the proud owner will also 
have a brand new mortgage. 
up to us as Life Underwriters to 
suarantee that this mortgage will be 
paid in full if the breadwinner should 
be prematurely taken out of the pic- 
ture. \Vhat, therefore, should we 
be prepared to face? 


Especially Needed Today 


First, because of the non-building 
program during the war, many pur- 
chasers have been forced to buy 
anything available in order to have 
a place to live. Inflationary prices 
have even necessitated the pawning 
of the “family jewels” in order to 
have the necessary deposit. Many 
times this even takes the savings ac- 
count including the assignments of 
cash values on present Life Insur- 
ance policies. It would be a real ca- 
tastrophe if the owner should die 
and the widow and children are com- 
pelled to lose the home together with 
the investment of other assets. The 
homeowners should welcome an op- 
portunity to put this risk on the 
Life Insurance Company which is 
better able to take it. This may be 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 


one of our new opportunities and 
challenges, even an obligation on the 
whole insurance profession. 
Second, we have the veteran who 
is permitted to purchase a home 
without any cash payment. True, he 
will not have as much to lose in event 
of his death the first few years if 
the mortgage is foreclosed ; however, 
the longer he lives in the home, the 
more his investment will be. Also, 
lending institutions are refusing to 
grant loans unless other securities 
are provided. These securities would 
naturally be lost as well in case of 
the veteran’s death. The family will 








Mrs. 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 


Bush has been the top woman life 


1941; qualified I1 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


be more likely to lose the home with- 


out mortgage protection. Even 
though the Government is willing to 
help the veteran secure a place to 
live, there are no provisions for the 
veteran's family in event of his 
death. This leaves only one alterna- 
tive—either pay up in full or move. 
It would be much easier tor the 
owner to pay interest of one or two 
per cent annually to protect this 
mortgage. 


Marriages 


The third outstanding group of 
new homeowners are both veterans 
and non-veterans who have married 
recently and are anxious to take the 
bride to a home of her own. The 
war bride has had to live with par- 
ents, or has been forced to live in 
other temporary quarters, waiting 
for her husband to return so they 
can begin housekeeping. In many 
cases they will have to wait until a 
home can be built before they will 
be able to move themselves. 

Many homeowners have life in- 
surance designed to provide a small 
income for the family in event of 
their premature death. But, unless 
they have insurance to pay off the 
mortgage, the widow will have to 
decide whether to use this insurance 
to clear the home, or give up the 
home and keep the income. What is 
a home without income ? What is in- 
come without a home? It is the dire 
need of both that places the respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the life 
underwriter. 

We have emphasized the need for 
mortgage protection for the vast 
army of new homeowners, however 
we should not overlook the present 
homeowners who also need mort- 
gage protection. Most of these have 
not heard that it is possible to guar- 
antee a home free of debt to the 
widow. It is our responsibility to ad- 

(Continued on the next page} 








Women's Activities—Continued 


a 


ise them of this wonderful plan. 
hey would always be grateful to 
us for this information and counsel. 


Wife Also Concerned 


As a rule, the wife leaves the 
purchase of family protection en- 
tirely to her husband. This is not 
true, however, of mortgage insur- 
ance. She will be a most interested 
listener and will insist on this pro- 


LZ 


tection. She may not be able to 
understand all the technicalities of 
life insurance but she can understand 
what you mean when you talk about 
the possibility that she will have to 
give up her home unless she is ade- 
quately protected. 

This is particularly a good field 
for the woman underwriter because 
her first contact is with the wife in 
the home. She will have the coopera- 
tion and the enthusiasm of the wife 
to add to her own during the final 
interview. 
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Greater Success 
31% more qualifiers in the Half Million or 
More class; 70% more qualifiers in the Quarter LL 
Million or More class: this is the record of ° il 
Pacific Mutual Big Tree Leaders Club this year 


Striking proof that Pacific Mutual career men 
can achieve constantly increasing sales success! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third-The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan’’—a complete economic security 


package for the individual buyer. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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LARGE GROUP CASES 


Brig. Gen. Dominic J. Sabini, 
Chief, Army Exchange Service an- 
nounced last month that negotiations 
had been completed with the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for one of the largest 
group annuity policies ever written, 
a retirement program affecting 35,- 
000 employees of the Army Ex. 
change Service. 

The Army Exchange Service is 
the only major Federal agency, not 
affliated with Civil Service, employ- 
ing such a program. In the past, 
Army Exchange employees have not 
been covered by Social Security nor 
have they been eligible for benefits 
under the Civil Service retirement 
plan. 

The program, originated by Gen. 
Sabini, provides for contributions 





by the Army Exchange Service and § 


its employees. For each dollar con- § 
tributed by employees the Army Ex- § 
change Service will contribute two § 
Employees are assured of § 
the privilege of withdrawing their § 


dollars. 


own contributions, plus two per cent 


compound interest, any time they J 
leave the employ of the Army Ex- § 


change Service. 


Group Life Case 


Consolidated Edison Company of 


New York, 
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Inc., announced last § 


month that a new group life insur- § 
ance contract providing $120,000,000 § 


of protection for employes and re- 
tired employes of Edison System 
Companies. The new policy, issued 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, replaces three different 
plans which had existed within the 
companies and provides an increase 
of fifteen per cent in insurance cov- 
erage for employes. 

About 30,000 employes, active 
and retired, or more than 99 per 
cent, have subscribed to the new 
plan. 


5 nd ee nics 
ee eee ee er ae 


Payments and benefits under the § 


new policy are related to earnings 
and automatic adjustments have pro- 
tected the interests of individuals in 


transferring from old plans to the | 


new contract. One-third of all lia- 
bilities under the policy have been 
reinsured by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and one-third by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
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Business in New Hames 


T IS important in making prog- 
ress in the Industrial Department 
of the life insurance business, to 
get into new homes. Before out- 
lining some methods that I have 
found successful in this kind of 
work, | would like to reiterate what 
has been said time and again, that 
no man can make a successful rec- 
ord in industrial life insurance with- 
out canvassing new people so as to 
establish himself in new homes. You 
cannot continue increasing the in- 
surance in force in the homes where 
you now collect without the risk of 
overselling the people. 

I believe, in canvassing a new 
home, that a complete analysis should 
be made of the existing insurance in 
that home on the industrial plan, and 
if you find that they are adequately 
protected based upon their income, 
it would be just as dangerous to add 
insurance there as it would be to 
oversell your present policyholders. 


Prevents Stagnation 


The reason for getting in new 
homes is to prevent a stagnation in 
your production. You will find 
thousands of people in your territory 
that belong in the Industrial De- 
partment of our business, and you 
will also find that for some reason 
or other, they do not have the amount 
of life insurance protection that they 
should have and can afford to pay 
for. This is your market. 

How to find these people is no 
problem at all. Here are a few of 
many proven methods of getting 
business in new homes. People liv- 
ing upstairs in the home where vou 
now collect, or those living next 
door or across the street are people 
that you can call upon easily. You 
can get a line on them from your 
policvholders in the neighborhood 
and learn something about their situ- 
ation, and then call with the influence 
of having a neighbor of theirs as a 
policyholder of yours. There is no 
need to take the position of a 
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stranger in the community where 
you spend a large part of your time. 
[ met a successful man in our busi- 
ness who opened up new territory 
where his company did not have a 
single policyholder. His success was 
outstanding and here was _ his 
method: instead of canvassing a 
street four blocks long, he would 
‘canvass around the block.” In that 
way, he outlined, what business he 
did produce was localized and he 
could benefit by the influence of re- 
ferring to his policyholders in their 
own neighborhood. He found going 
around the block much more effec- 
tive from the fact that his policy- 
holders knew each other—traded at 
the same stores ; many of them went 
to the same churches and their chil- 
dren to the same schools. His 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


method was never to leave a block 
until he had visited and interviewed 
the people in every home. 

This meant that he made many 
night calls in the apartments in the 
block. That was the only time he 
could see the people, and he found in 
many cases that he was the only 
life insurance man who had called 
upon them because they both worked 
and some life insurance men didn’t. 


Appearance Important 


[I could not conclude this brief 
outline of work in new homes with- 
out saying that I believe a good 
appearance is a necessity. People 
form their opinion of your ability 
and success in the business by how 
you appear to them, and for that 
reason we must have a good front. 
This seems to be true of all pro- 
fessional men. I will not go into 
this matter with a sartorial explana- 
tion, but want to emphasize that as 
long as the people rate us by our 
appearance, we will have to give the 
matter our consideration, especially 
when canvassing new homes. 

It is well to remember that every 
home in which we now collect was 
once a “new home.”” Someone called 
there, found a need for life insur- 
ance that had to be taken care of in 
the Industrial Department; thus 
business was produced and for many 
years had been collected by many 
men. And throughout our great 
country millions of dollars are paid 
into the homes every week which 
would not be possible if thousands 
of life insurance men were not col- 
lecting from these people every week. 
Everv one of us knows the desperate 
need of ready cash in most of these 
homes when death occurs, and for 
that reason I do not find it difficult 
to keep myself enthused about the 
benefits of my work; and I find it a 
great satisfaction to call on someone 
not now on my books and show them 
the ease with which they can own 
life insurance. 
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lost Among the Bureaus? 


@ Quickened by the war, the demands upon government to perform 
more and more services for the protection and well-being of its 
citizens have multiplied almost unbelievably. The result has been 
a bewildering growth in the number, the variety, and in the dealings 
and fields of activity of federal bureaus, offices, and agencies. | 


And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities g lll 
of administrative procedures have kept pace. So, if you are con- 
cerned with government contracts — or wage disputes ...if you have 
questions involving interstate operations — or price-fixing or federal 





financing .. . and you must know what agencies to contact and how 
Se to go about contacting them successfully... 


rai lf you are like most of us...in the dark largely about govern- 
wp f mental departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal 
r, i 


almost over night... 


a agencies whose operations and very names have seemed to change 
...then this new improved and streamlined CCH reporter — 
| Federal Administrative Procedure — especially designed to keep you 
\ in constant, continuing touch with the what and why and how-to-do-it 

\ 7 of practice and procedure — of practically every governmental 

~ department, office, bureau, agency, or activity of importance — will 


be of special interest to you! 


/, ( Write for Complete Details 
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Double Indemnity Clause Excluding 

Death While Engaged in Violation of 

Law Held Not Applicable Where 
Violation Did Not Cause Death. 


AMAR Life Insurance Com- 

pany issued its life insurance pol- 
icy with double indemnity provi- 
sion therein to Ross R. Bounds of 
lackson, Mississippi. This policy 
provided that the double indemnity 
should not apply to insured in case 
of his death resulting from any of 
the following causes: 

‘kK oF OF F OF Or resulting from or 

while the insured is engaged in 

any violation of law;”. 

The insured was riding as a pas- 
senger in the rear seat of his own 
automobile. The driver was a bell- 
hoy, temporarily procured from a 
local hotel. As a result of a col- 
lision with another vehicle, the in- 
sured was thrown forward over the 
front seat and against the instru- 
ment board of his car, causing al- 
most instant death. The proof sup- 
ported the defendant insurance 
company’s allegations that the 1n- 
sured was in possession of intoxt!- 
cating liquor and was engaged in 
transporting intoxicating liquor in 
violation of law, but there was no 
proof that the presence of the one- 
half pint or less of liquor between 
the rear and front seats had any 
causal connection whatsoever with 
the collision, and the insured’s 
death; nor did it substantially in- 
crease the risk any more than if it 
had been a hammer or a tire iron. 

The insurance company contended 
that it was not necessary that there 
he any causal connection between the 
violation of law and the injury and 
death. The beneficiary met this 
argument by calling attention to the 
lact that the quoted exceptions in 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge. 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


the general provisions of the policy 
are made subject to the leading 
clause of the policy. to the effect 
that the exceptions are applicable 
when the death or injury results 
from any of the following causes, 
and among these is the exception 
‘while insured is engaged in any 
violation of law.” 

It was the beneficiary’s conten- 
tion that when the entire language of 
the general provisions is considered, 
the exceptions must be for cause, 
and secondly that any purchaser of 
such a policy would normally un- 
derstand that there must be some 
causal connection. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court, 
in its opinion rendered April 22, 
1946, held that the weight of au- 
thority requires that there be a sub- 
stantial causal connection between 
the violation of law and the in- 
jury, and that if there be no such 
causal connection, the language in 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


the policy to that effect must be 
clear and free from any serious am- 
biguity. 

The Court cited Masonic Acci- 
dent Insurance Company vs. Jack- 
son, 164 N. E. 628, 61 A. L. R. 840, 
and Columbian Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company vs. Craft, 186 Miss. 
234. The judgment of the trial court 
in favor of the beneficiary was af- 
firmed. Lamar Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Bounds, 11 Life Cases 792 
(Paragraphs 504, 547). 


Cash Surrender Value of Life Insur- 
ance Held to Be Community Property. 


In June, 1912, Dr. Abell D. Hardin 
and his wife, Pearl White Hardin, 
were married, and lived together as 
husband and wife until her death on 
September 30, 1940. On December 
15, 1915, Volunteer State Life In- 
surance Company issued its policy 
of $5,000.00 on the life of Dr. 
Hardin, payable to his estate; and 
on March 18, 1925, issued its policy 
of $5,000.00 payable to Dr. Hardin’s 
father and mother, and naming other 
secondary beneficiaries. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1933, his wife, Pearl White 
Hardin. was named primary bene- 
ficiarv in both policies, and her son, 
Hal White Hardin, was named as 
secondarv beneficiary. 

All premiums were paid from the 
community estate of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hardin. Mrs. Hardin died intestate 
on September 30, 1940. No admin- 
istration was had on her estate and 
none was necessary. She left sur- 
viving her husband and son as only 
heirs. At the time of her death, the 
cash surrender value of the first of 
these policies was $1,848.44; that of 
the second policy was $1,448.28. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


For about three years after the 
death of Mrs. Hardin, her son re- 
mained primary beneficiary, but on 
September 3, 1943, Dr. Hardin made 
his sisters, Hallie Hardin and Idessa 
Hardin, primary beneficiaries in 
both policies, share and share alike, 
the survivor to take; also named 
others to take in succession in event 
of the death of those first named. 
The policies were in the status just 
described when Dr. Hardin died on 
May 10, 1944, leaving a will naming 


Byrd E. White and Hal White 
Hardin (his son) independent ex- 
ecutors without bond. 

The primary beneficiaries sub- 
mitted proof of death and demanded 
proceeds of the policies be paid to 
them in monthly installments, as 
provided in the policies. At this 
juncture, Hal White Hardin caused 
notice to be served upon the insur- 
ance company that as heir of his 
deceased mother, he claimed one- 
half the cash surrender value of the 
policies as of September 30, 1940, 
date of her death, and demanded 
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Like two locomotives coupled to 
handle heavy loads efficiently, LNL’s 
Supplemental Term Rider hitched 
to a base policy meets heary pro- 
tection needs inexpensively. 


The Rider may be attached to 
a wide selection of LNL policies— 
either standard or substandard. It 
is issued with or without premium 
waiver benefits in amounts equal 
to or up to twice the amount of the 
base policy for periods of 10, 15, 
or 20 years. If issued standard, the 


More than 2 Bil- 
lion Dollars of In- 
surance in Force. 
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Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
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Rider may be converted to perma- 
nent insurance within 7 years on 
the 10 year plan; 12 years, 15 
year plan; and 15 years, 20 year 
plan. 


LNL’s Supplemental Term has 
proved ideal for the family man 
who needs a large amount of in- 
surance protection at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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payment of that amount from the 
proceeds of the policies. 

The Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company filed an interpleader 
suit, and the trial court rendered 
judgment in favor of Hallie Hardin 
and Idessa Hardin. 

The Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, on May 16, 1946, reversed 


the holding of the trial court, and 
held that the cash surrender value 


of the policies constituted property 
belonging to the community estate; 
that at the time of her death, the 
insured’s wife owned a_ one-half 
interest in such cash surrender value 
of the policies; and that said prop- 
erty was inherited by her son, and 
only heir. Clearly, the court said, it 
was beyond the power of the in- 
sured, by changing the beneficiaries, 
to dispose of or extinguish the in- 
terest of the son in the proceeds of 
these policies, citing with approval 
Locke vs. Locke, 143 S. W. (2d) 
637, and Burnham vs. Hardy Oli 
Company, 108 Texas 555, 195 S. W. 
1139. Hardin, et al. vs. the Volun- 
teer State Life Insurance Company, 
et al., 11 Life Cases, 794 (Para- 
graphs 504, 548). 


N. Y. C. LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Officers and Members of the 
Board of Directors, elected at the 
annual meeting last month are: 

Officers (to serve through June 
1947): President, Patrick A. Col- 
lins, Metropolitan Life ; Administra- 
tive Vice Pres., Lawrence L. Lif- 
shey, New York Life; Public 
Relations V. P., Benjamin D. Sal- 
inger, Mutual Benefit Life; /duca- 
tional Vice Pres., Harry N. Kuesel, 
Phoenix Mutual; Treasurer, Harry 
C. Ard, Connecticut General. 

Directors (to serve through June 
1949) : Kenneth L. Anderson, Prov- 
ident Mutual; Marie L. Brown, 
Equitable Life; Howard Eaton, 
Northwestern Mutual; Robert C. 
Holland, New York Life; Sara 
Lewinson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Pasquale A. Quarto, John Hancock; 
Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna Life. 

Director (to serve through June 
1948): Seymour J. Bogen, John 


Hancock. 

Directors (to serve through June 
1947): 
Life; 


Harry K. Gutmann, Mutual 
John T. Powers, Prudential. 
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Hilf following paragraph is taken 

from the eighty-first annual re- 
port of the Provident Mutual to its 
policyholders in which appears the 
record tor the year 1945: 

“Because of the call of large 
amounts of public utility bonds and 
our unwillingness to purchase many 
of the low-yielding refunding 1s- 
sues, our holdings of bonds in this 
category declined during the year. 
Likewise our holdings of railroad 
bonds declined. The yield on many 
such bonds is now so low that they 
appear unattractive and we have re- 
frained from re-investing in most 
of the issues which replaced those 
called and refunded, and have also 
sold some railroad bonds previously 
held.” 

In a table of investments it 1s 
shown that public utility bonds 
owned by the Provident had a book 
value of $104,504,000 at the end of 
1944, this being 224%2% of the book 


value of all investments including 
cash. At the end of 1945 the ‘book 
value of public utility bonds owned 


had declined to $93,707,000 and the 
percentage to 18.6. 

At a time when it is reported that 
of some $6 billions of debt of pri- 
vately operated utilities outstanding 
in the hands of the public, about $5 
billions is owned by life insurance 
companies, it is interesting to see a 
company adopt a policy which is 
somewhat different from that of 
many life companies. 


Informative Booklet 


There are factors in the utility 
situation in addition to the low yields 
afforded to the investor which should 
be considered. A booklet called “The 
Financial Record of the Electric 
Utility Industry 1937-44” published 
by the Federal Power Commission 
in November 1945 is the source of 
the figures quoted in this discussion 
unless otherwise noted. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Utility Bonds 


by WENDELL P. COLER 





"There is nothing permanent except | 
change"’—Heraclitus 








This booklet contains statistics of 
all of the larger utility companies 
with electric revenues in excess of 
$250,000 a year. These companies 
comprise on a basis of assets, cus- 
tomers served or revenues, in excess 
of 98% of the entire privately owned 
electric utility industry in the coun- 
try. 

One of the principal differences 
between the accounting practices of 
utilities and railroads is that until 
recently the railroads as a rule have 
not shown a specific charge against 
earnings for depreciation of their 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 





property except rolling stock. On 
the other hand utilities have made a 
charge against earnings for the de- 
preciation of both generating and 


distributing properties. Until re- 
cently the depreciation charged 


against earnings by many utilities 
was not in an adequate amount. In 
most instances the annual charges 
for depreciation now being made are 
regarded by competent observers as 
sufficient. 


Recent Utility Changes 


Another favorable factor in util- 
ity finance has been the repeal of 
the excess profits tax. Since most 
electric utilities were subject to this 
tax its repeal has led to an increase 
in earnings. In many cases this gain 
has been offset to some extent by 
rate reductions. When rates have 
been reduced public relations have 
been improved with consequent long- 
time benefit to the companies. 

During 1944 bonds secured by 
these private electric properties were 
reduced by approximately $250 mil- 
lions. Interest coverage on long- 
term debt was increased to 3.6 times, 
an important factor being the re- 
tunding of numerous bonds at lower 
rates of interest. Most additional 
property built during the year was 
financed either by depreciation and 
amortization funds or from earn- 
ings retained in the business. 

So much for the favorable items. 

On page 5 of the Federal Power 
Commission’s booklet appears the 
following : 

“An important development in 
utility finance is revealed by compar- 
ison of the increase of approxi- 
mately $900 millions in plant invest- 
ment during the seven-year period 
with the actual decrease of some 
$600 millions in the amount of se- 
curities outstanding on the books of 
the utilities.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


. — 
The booklet gives a composite 1n- 
come and earnings surplus account. 
Utility operating income atter pay- 
ment ot all expenses and an aliow- 
ance Ot an increased amount tor 
depreciation and amortization and 
accruals Ot all taxes including ex- 
cess profts taxes during the war 
years, increased trom $/7ol millions 
in 1¥3/ to $781 millions in 1944. 
Vespite the construction of $2,80U 
millions of additional property which 
resulted in a net increase 1n plant 
account of $900 millions, earnings 
available to all types of investors in- 
creased only $2U millions or less 
than 3%. ‘The interest on long-term 
debt decreased from $283 millions to 
$231 millions and the net income 
available to the stockholders, pre- 
ferred and common taken together 
after all reservations of met income, 
decreased from $508 millions to 
$499 millions despite the reduction 
of $52 millions in interest charges. 
stockholders, therefore, made a net 
investment of some $900 millions in 
seven years and recetved—not an 1n- 
creased income for devoting this ad- 
ditional sum to the service of the 
public—but a reduced income in 
1944 of $9 millions less than that 
available to them in the year 1937. 
It may be argued that this situation 
is due at least in part to the war 
period and that it will be but tem- 
porary. This may be true but there 
is little in the detailed record to en- 
courage one to that view. 


Long-Term Outlook 


Our policyholders, interested as 
they are as bondholders, and to a 
relatively small extent as stockhold- 
ers, in the utility industry, may well 
ponder this amazing result of opera- 
tions of the electric utility companies 
in 1944 as compared with 1937. As 
bondholders we are interested in the 
equity of the stockholders of the 
utilities preserved as it is necessary 
for new money to be invested by 
equity owners in an expanding busi- 
ness like that of the electric utilities 
in order to maintain the proper mar- 
gin of protection for our bonds. If 
utility stockholders are not prosper- 
ous and if additional stock cannot 
be sold from time to time, the long- 
term outlook for us as bondholders 
is unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps the Provident Mutual 
took into account some of these facts 
as well as the reduced yield in allow- 


ing a reduction of their utility hold- 
ings. 

it is explained that this 1s a net 
increase alter retirements and tne 
eumunation of mmauon im Capita 
account and that it 1s “only a par- 
tial measure Ot the volume Of seil- 
nnancing Ot the industry during the 
period inasmuch as gross property 
additions between i70/ and 1Y+4 
were approximately $2,8VUU muiilions,’ 

In passing, tie 1OuOWINg May ve 
noted : 

Operating revenues increased in 
seven years 45%. 

Expenses other than taxes in- 
creased 47%. 

Depreciation and amortization in- 
creased more than 50% per year. 

Taxes increased more than 100%, 

Maintenance expenses increased 
more than 50%. 

Interest on long-term 
creased 18%. 

Total utility operating income in- 
creased 2%. 

This last item is so important that 
the following paragraph appearing 


on page 7 is quoted in full: 


debt de- 


“Total utility operating income, 
representing the amount available 
for return on investment, in 1937 
was $768,964,693 as compared with 
$785,675,067 in 1944; the amount 
for the latter year being some $16,- 
710,374 or 2 per cent more than that 
of the former. Utility operating 1n- 
come represents net balance of util- 
ity revenues from all classes of op- 
erations after payment of operating 
expenses and taxes and after making 
provision for depreciation. ‘Thus, 
in spite of the increase in deprecia- 
tion accruals and taxes previously 
referred to, the balance of income 
from utility operations available for 
investors in 1944 slightly exceeded 


-_ s* 


that of 1937. 

Note that the amount of service 
rendered to the public as measured 
by operating revenues increased dur- 
ing the seven-year period by 43% 
despite numerous rate cuts but that 
the balance of income from utility 
operations available for investors of 
all types, stock and bondholders to- 
gether, increased but slightly. When 
1937 figures are taken as an index 
of 100, the kilowatt hour sales tor 
1944 exceeded 180 but revenues 
from ultimate consumers were only 
a little more than 140. On the same 
basis the total utility plant had in- 
creased to nearly 110 but debt had 
decreased to approximately 95 and 
the interest on that debt to an index 
value of a little over 80. 
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Business Interest Valuations 
for Estate Tax Purposes 


AND B. each own a fifty per- 
| In interest in the A. B. Com- 
pany, a small close corporation en- 
cagel in the manufacturing of 
shirts. The Company, which has 
enjoyed average annual earnings of 
$40,000 over a period of the last ten 
vears, has a book value of $300,000. 
Like most stockholders in such sit- 
uations, neither A. nor B. have con- 
sidered the importance of executing 
a stock purchase agreement for its 
possible estate tax saving purposes. 

When A. dies, and his executor 
proceeds to compute his gross tax- 
able estate for tax purposes, what 
value is he to place upon A.’s 50% 
stock interest in the A. B. Company ? 
If he determines that this interest 
is worth one-half of the book value 
of the Company, or $150,000, can 
this heure be sustained ? 


"Fair'' Market Value 


Where no binding stock or in- 
terest purchase agreement exists, 
the Treasury Department will not be 
controlled by book value. Rather, it 
decides upon a valuation which it 
concludes comprises ‘‘a fair market 
value.”” It resorts to its accepted 
definition of “that price at which a 
willing buyer will buy and a willing 
seller will sell, with neither being 
under a compulsion to buy or sell.”’ 
In so doing, it attaches much sig- 
nificance to earning capacity and 
“good will.”’ Good Will:—that all- 
elusive intangible that Mr. Randolph 
Paul has referred to “‘as the stuff 
that dreams are made of,” that item 
of valuation, which admonishingly 
suggests :—‘“‘don’t fence me in, for 
I defy being placed within certain 
confines.” 

But whether intangible or con- 
finable, good will does possess a 
speciic worth for estate tax ap- 
praisal purposes, and the Govern- 
ment readily makes its position 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


known in this regard. In determin- 
ing the value of A.’s stock interest 
in the A. B. Company, it will most 
assuredly insist upon consideration 
being given to the fact that the Com- 
pany has proven its ability to earn 


$40,000 a year. 
The Law 


Pursuant to Section 811(j) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, it is pro- 
vided under the Estate Tax Regula- 
tions 81.10(d) as follows: 

“(d) Interest in business.—Care 
should be taken to arrive at an ac- 
curate valuation of any business in 
which the decedent was interested, 
whether as partner or proprietor. A 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


fair appraisal as of the applicable 
valuation date should be made of all 
the assets of the business, tangible 
and intangible, including good will, 
and the business should be given a 
net value equal to the amount which 
a willing purchaser, whether an in- 
dividual or corporation, would pay 
therefor to a willing seller in view of 
the net value of the assets and the 
demonstrated arning capacity. 
Special attention should be given to 
fixing an adequate figure for the 
value of the good will of the busi- 
ness in all cases in which the de- 
cedent has not agreed, for an ade- 
quate and full consideration in 
money or money’s worth, that his 
interest therein shall pass at his 
death to his surviving partner or 
partners.,”’ 

The law as quoted, charges that 
special attention must be given to 
the fixing of an adequate figure for 
the value of good will of the business 
in all cases in which the decedent 
has not agreed for an adequate con- 
sideration that his interest shall pass 
to surviving associates. While the 
law speaks of a partner or partners, 
it is equally applicable to stockhold- 
ers. If, in the preparation of the 
estate tax return of the decedent, 
his executor fails to attribute a value 
to good will where no binding part- 
nership interest or stock purchase 
agreement existed, then the Treas- 
ury will attach such a value. It will 
look to past earnings and to the 
future outlook of the enterprise. It 
will resort invariably, to the three 
most used methods under A.R.M. 


34. 
Appeals and Review Memorandum 34 


Appeals and Review Memoran- 
dum 34. more commonly referred to 
as A.R.M. 34, prescribes three meth- 
ods for the valuation of business 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Estates & Taxes—Continued 


interests with full cognizance being 
taken of good will. These are 
known as: the straight capitaliza- 
tion method ; the income tax method, 
and the year’s purchase method. 


Straight Capitalization Method 


Under this method the average 
net earnings of the enterprise are 
capitalized at a certain rate. This 
rate might vary from 6 to 15%, de- 
pending upon the character of the 
business. Through such capitaliza- 
tion, the value of both the tangible 
assets and the good will are de- 
termined. 

Example: A. B. Company aver- 
age earnings $40,000, as a shirt man- 
ufacturer, capitalized at 8%. 

8 

— x 40,000 =12™% x 40,000 

100 
or a total valuation for A. B. Com- 


pany of $500,000. 
Income Tax Method 


Allow a fair return, say 8%, of 
average tangible assets, on average 
earnings. Ascertain earnings in ex- 
cess of 8% of average tangible as- 
sets, and capitalize on a five-year 
purchase basis, to arrive at value of 
good will or intangibles. Add this 
figure to tangible assets to get over- 
all value. 


Example: A. B. Company assume average 
total value of tangible assets $300,000. 
Average earnings ...... $40,000 
8% of average tangible 
eee 24,000 
i.e. 8% of $300,000 
Excess earnings over 8% $16,000 
Amount attributable to good will, 
D Ue eee OP kv ce 40000640 60% $80 000 
Value of tangible assets ........ 300,000 
Total value of A. B. Company... $380,000 


The Years’ Purchase Method 


Assume a fair return to be 6% of 
book value. Deduct this amount 
from average earnings. Multiply ex- 
cess earnings by five years purchase 
value, to compute worth of good 
will. Add this figure to book value to 
arrive at total value of Company. 
book 


“ese eeeeeeneeeeeeeneeeeneee 


$40,000 
18,000 


-_ 


Example: A. B. Company 

value 
Average earnings 
6% of book value 


$300,000 


Excess earnings over 6% 
of book value $22,000 
$22,000 x 5 years purchase equals 
value of good will 


110,000 


Total value of Company $410,000 
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Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
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Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 























If upon A.’s death, he does not 
leave a binding stock purchase agree- 
ment committing his estate to sell his 
interest in the A. B. Company, while 
his executor, in computing the value 
of A.’s -gross taxable estate, might 
fix this interest at one-half of the 
book value or $150,000, the Treasury 
Department might select and prevail 
with a higher figure. Resorting to 
A.R.M. 34, it could take the position 
that A.’s 50% interest was worth 
$250,000, $190,000 or $205,000, de- 
pending upon which _ evaluation 
method it pursued. The burden 
would then shift to A.’s estate to 
prove the Government wrong, and 
the likelihood is that the Government 
would prevail. 


Tax Appraisal Value of A.'s Stock 


If the Commissioner were suc- 
cessful in a contention that A.’s 50% 
interest in the A. B. Company was 
worth $250,000, this would mean 
that an additional $100,000 (over 
and above that which A. had con- 
templated), will be taxable in his 
gross estate at death. It could thus 
result in substantial additional Fed- 
eral estate taxes being required to 
be paid. Observing that under the 
present high estate tax rates, sums 
in excess of $100,000, (after allow- 
ing for the Federal estate tax ex- 
emption of $60,000) are subject to 
a 30% tax, and that the rates are 
eraduated from 32% to 77% on 
estates from $250,000 to $10,000,- 
OOO, it is readily seen that A. can be 
inviting a serious estate tax penalty. 

Through a properly drawn bind- 
ing stock or interest purchase agree- 
ment, such penalties can be avoided. 
Aspects of this phase of the problem 
will be discussed in next month’s is- 
sue. 












security. 
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The best advertisement a business can enjoy is the evident happiness, 
prosperity and general well-being of the men concerned with it. 

Our field men continue to produce all time production records through 
up-to-date policy contracts geared to meet present day demands for family 
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ACTUARIAL 


Adequate and Proper Insurance of the Nation 


Hl goal of the lite insurance in- 

dustry 1s surely the adequate and 
proper insurance of the breadwin- 
ners of the nation and ot all others, 
not essentially breadwinners, en- 
titled to insurance. Lmphasis should 
be placed on the word “proper” be- 
cause insurance should in part at 
least be custom buut. In order to 
attain the stated goal different torms 
of lite insurance are required. 
Among these nowadays will be 
found various types of Term insur- 
ance which can do an excellent and 
essential job in at least complement- 
ing the “permanent” forms of lite 
insurance, if nothing more. 

It is proposed, then, to make this 
article an introductory one in the 
discussion of the great subject, ade- 
quate and proper insurance of the 
nation, and how it may be achieved 
through persuasion of the individual 
under the voluntary system. Life 
insurance is an advisory business. 
The agent has to advise his prospect. 
Agency man and actuary should take 
counsel together in order that the 
agent’s kit may be properly equipped. 


Treatment 


In later articles we hope not only 
to trace the actual developments of 
the past which have been bringing 
us nearer the desired goal, but also 
to offer suggestions which may help 
to speed the industry on its way. 
The subject matter may be gathered 
up under some half-dozen sections 
outlined as follows: 

l. The discussion should _ be 
opened with some description of the 
policy forms at present on the mar- 
ket, the prevailing type, what they 
are accomplishing and what they 
should do. For one thing, they 
should round out an intelligently de- 
vised program of life insurance and 
old age pension coverage. The ex- 
isting coverage, which the prospec- 
tive insurance buyer may have, un- 
der Group, Social Security, National 
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Service, et cetera, should be studied 
by the agent and the new insurance 
be offered on the basis of filling the 
gaps. In this section reference will 
be made to what is insurable about 
a man’s life and to the ethical in- 
surable interest of the beneficiary. 
Life insurance should, of course, re- 
place that which is lost, usually 1n- 
come, and should protect dependents 
only until they are well able to earn 
for themselves. 

2. The second idea to be developed 
is that our formulas and _ policy 
forms are meaningless until applied 
to the material of life insurance. 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus.since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Hlas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


That material is human nature. Life 
insurance is just as good as the 
people who buy it. We are dealing 
with a material infinitely more subtle 
than that used in making the atom 
bomb. We are dealing with a ma- 
terial which is alive, has will-power 
and may be educated to make itself 
a better substance for life insurance. 
In the schools, as part of a general 
education, some idea of the personal 
responsibility of the individual 
American citizen, the risks he will 
face in life and the theory of in- 
surance should be taught. The ac- 
tuary, in devising new policy forms, 
must have a deep understanding of 
the material to which his formulas 
and policy forms are to be applied. 
Fortunately all this human material 
is not the same. Some of it will 
respond to the more modern types 
of life insurance and present, as 
time goes on, an object lesson in 
their workings. 

3. The third section will endeavor 
to deal with the marketing of life 
insurance under our amazing volun- 
tary system of persuasion and com- 
petition. A great by-product of vol- 
untary life insurance, if it can be 
called merely a by-product, is its 


emphasis upon the personal _ re- 
sponsibility of the individual. No 


man should take it for granted that 
he is adequately and properly cov- 
ered by Group or Government in- 
surance. In his sense of personal 
responsibility he should be glad to 
sit down with the agent and find 
out 1f there are not gaps to be filled. 
A nation is just as strong as the 
mental and moral fiber of its indi- 
viduals. 


Insurance Evolution 


4. In the fourth place something 
should be said about the history and 
evolution of life insurance. In this 
it may be suggested that we are 
still, in some degree, bound by tra- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Actuarial—Continued 


dition although we should never 
throw tradition over-board tor some- 
thing which may prove to be un- 
sound. Yet, perhaps, we are re- 
turning to some of the earliest 1deas 
in life insurance, namely the sur- 
vivorship annuity or income rather 
than the capital sum. In witness ot 
this, note the Family Income Rider 
and the Income Keplacement Policy 
put on the market within recent 
years. We see the idea of survivor- 
ship income also in the provisions of 
the Social Security <Act. but 
shouldn’t we be somewhat humbled 
when we remember that the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund ot Phila- 
delphia in 1/759 made their provision, 
when the father died and lett a 
motherless family, a thirteen year 
annuity? If the mother were alive 
she was provided with a life income. 
Primitive peoples like the Endow- 
ment forms. They are inclined to 
say, what is there in it for me? 
More advanced peoples think more 
of the protection of their benefict- 
aries. Were we more advanced in 
the latter part of the 18th Century 
than we are today’ Could we strike 
off a document like our Constitution 
today ? 


Actuary's Position 


5. The articles contemplated 
would scarcely be complete without 
a section devoted to the duties and 
obligations of the actuary which go 
far beyond dry statistics and calcu- 
lations. Insurance is his life’s work. 
He has spent years in obtaining his 
qualifications, but he is dealing with 
a very living and fast moving busi- 
ness. He has to be, in addition to a 
mathematician, something of an 
economist, sociologist and psycholo- 
gist. He must not merely wait for 
ideas, but must be ahead with ideas. 
Then, as already indicated, he should 
consult with the agency men about 
putting ideas into practice. 

6. Lastly, though not necessarily 
finally, an endeavor will be made to 
deal with the effect of the Guertin 
Legislation on Term insurance. It 
may be that this subject and other 
aspects of the Guertin Legislation 
may, in view of recent developments, 
call for attention before some of the 
items which have been referred to 
ahead of this. 
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Agent's Part in Rish Selection 


Wie we talk of underwriting 
or of selection ot risks we 
think usually of tne processes car- 
ried on at tne Home QOrtice which 
are based on study of the application, 
medical examiner’s report, inspec- 
tion report and such other special 
information as may be called for in 
specific cases, as for example, state- 
ment from attending physician, avia- 
tion questionnaire or occupation 
yuestionnaire. With this informa- 
tion the underwriter attempts to 
dassify the individual risk and thus 
determine, (1) if it is acceptable or 
should be declined, (2) if accept- 
able, whether at standard or sub- 
standard rates and, (3) if substand- 
ard, the particular substandard class 
in which it belongs. 


Practical Limitations 


In spite of all the information 
about an individual risk which the 
Home Office tries to secure and in 
spite of the experience developed by 
underwriters in handling this infor- 
mation, it must be admitted that the 
underwriting process at the Home 
Office is not 100% effective in weed- 
ing out bad risks or in properly 
assessing the acceptable risk. This 
is not a confession of weakness in 
our underwriting procedures. Rather 
is it a realization of the limitations 
on the accuracy of our basic in- 
lormation, dependent largely, as it 
is, on an applicant anxious to secure 
his insurance policy on the best pos- 
sible terms and whose representa- 
tions to the agent and to the medical 
examiner are, understandably, likely 
to be influenced in his own favor. 
The inspection report serves as some 
sort of a check but it, too, has serious 
limitations because of varying re- 
lability of informants, cost con- 
siderations that operate against ex- 
tensive investigation in most cases 
and, generally, unavailability of inti- 
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mate information on _ applicants, 
especially in the larger centers of 
population where an individual’s per- 
sonal life is less likely to be known to 
his neighbors and fellow workers. 
The Home Office underwriter can 
select his risks only from those sub- 
mitted by his company’s agents and 
the underwriting results, therefore, 
are influenced largely by the quality 
of the submissions. The agent makes 
the initial selection by picking his 
prospects. If he knows the kind of 
policyholders his company wants, 
as he probably does, and lives up to 
his responsibility of submitting only 
applicants who, as far as he knows, 
meet his company’s standards, then 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


he is making an important contri- 
bution to the selection process. An 
exact appraisal of the value of this 
contribution is impossible but some 
regard the initial selection of risks 
by the agent in the field fully as im- 
portant as the subsequent selection 
in the Home Office. 


Agents’ Part 


It is, perhaps, true that conditions 
in. individual companies may not al- 
ways have justified too great reliance 
on the agent’s selection. On the 
other hand there are examples of 
other companies with well trained 
agency forces of high character and 
with a consistent record of favorable 
mortality over many years. In my 
opinion, selection at the source by 
agents in the field can be made 
highly effective and efforts should 
not be spared in this direction. I will 
go even further and say that it is 
part of the responsibility of an un- 
derwriting executive to work toward 
this end. 

Given a choice between the com- 
bination of an excellent Home Of- 
fice underwriting staff plus an 
agency force not fully mindful of its 
obligations in selecting good risks 
and the combination of a mediocre 
Home Office underwriting staff plus 
a well trained group of agents alive 
to its responsibilities in selection of 
risks, I would unhesitatingly choose 
the latter. This is not intended to 
minimize the importance of a ca- 
pable underwriting staff at the Home 
Office. It cannot be too good. But it 
does point up what we think of the 


initial selection of risks by the 
agents. And today, on all sides, 


there is a growing realization of the 
effect of selection at the source on 
mortality results. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the former attitude 
which practically said to the agent, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


“You keep pitching ‘em in, anything 
you can throw up, and we at the 
Home Office will look ’em over and 
pass up the bad ones.” No under- 
writing staff is good enough to do 
this successfully. 


Steps in Right Direction 


Here are some of the things we 
have been doing in an attempt to 
improve selection by our agents. A 
prerequisite is that the agent know 
something about underwriting in 
order to recognize the more desirable 
risks. 

1. With each application the agent 


persistency, it does at the same time F 
teach him what is considered good 
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business from the standpoint of | 


mortality, especially as to desirable 
occupational groups. 
2. Letters of 


explanation are | 


written on all declined cases and ° 


substandard issues, giving fairly de- 
tailed information as to the reasons 


for the action in so far as such in- | 


formation can be given. 

3. Our underwriters visit Agen- 
cies and attend Agents’ meetings, 
answering general questions and dis- 
cussing specific cases. Agents visit- 


ing the Home Office for any pur- | 


pose usually spend some time with 


the underwriters handling their 
business. 
4. Our Agency Department 


Training Assistants, who conduct § 


training schools throughout the 
country, go through a week’s instruc- 
tion in underwriting at the Home 
Office as part of their own prepara- 
tion for work in the Field. 
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5. The Underwriting Executive | 


is always present at Agents’ con- 
ventions. In addition to giving a 
general address on underwriting 
phases of the business, he is there 
to answer specific questions. 

The success of the life insurance 
companies in avoiding fraudulent 
claims is a tribute to the character 
and integrity of the life insurance 
salesmen of the country and the oc- 
casional fraudulent case in which 
the agent is involved only highlights 
these characteristics. The field men 
contribute enormously to the prog- 
ress of their companies by practicing 
selection at the source. 
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GUERTIN LEGISLATION 


STRONG plea for support of 

the Standard Non-forfeiture 
and Valuation Laws was made by 
Insurance Superintendent George 
A. Bowles of Virginia, at the re- 
sional meeting of the American Life 
Convention held at Greensboro on 
May 16 and 17. Participating in an 
active discussion of this subject by 
executives of life insurance compa- 
nies domiciled in the southeastern 
states who are in attendance at the 


' meeting, Superintendent Bowles en- 
' thusiastically supported the program 


of uniform legislation and pointed 
to the isolated attacks made thereon 
as being based upon evident mis- 
understanding of what the program 
is and what it will accomplish in the 
interest of policyholders. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 


Basis of Legislation 


“When I took office as President 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in 1936, 
there was a great deal of criticism 
of the life insurance industry for the 
use of the antiquated mortality 
tables. Many people seemed to be- 
lieve that the companies were taking 
advantage of their policyholders by 
overcharging them for their insur- 
ance. At the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada in 
1936, I indicated my resolve to ap- 
point a committee of the best avail- 
able actuaries to study this problem 
and to develop a new mortality table. 
After advising with a great many 
insurance commissioners, the com- 
mittee of state insurance department 
actuaries, now known as the Guertin 
Committee, was appointed. In addi- 
tion, IT also added to the committee a 
representative of each of two techni- 
cal actuarial bodies in order that the 
five State Insurance Department 
representatives might have the very 
best of technical advice 

“There was no demand from the 
companies for such a committee and 
manv of them seemed to think such 
a study both unnecessary and un- 
wise. 
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‘This committee labored over sev- 
eral years. Its reports have been 
recognized as factual and unbiased 
and the plan proposed by them was 
submitted at the instance of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to a committee of 
commissioners which accepted the 
proposals with some modification. 
The revised proposal was then unan- 
imously adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 


Not a Company Program 


“The important point I want to 
make is that it was not and is not a 
company program. This is a com- 
missioners program. It was con- 
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ceived by the commissioners in the 
interest of the public. In its formu- 
lation, the committee received the 
cooperation of the companies and 
after its formulation, it received the 
support of the industry organiza- 
tions very largely because they had 
come to see the necessity of action 
on this subject, and because of the 
fairness of the program to all parties 
concerned. 

‘“T am sure that the lack of sup- 
port for this program wherever it 
may arise results only from lack of 
understanding of what it is and what 
it will do. The insurance commis- 
sioners’ association is behind this 
program. If the people and the legis- 
lators of the states where this legis- 
lation has not yet been adopted will 
realize the tremendous effort which 
has been put in its preparation in the 
resolving of conflicting viewpoints 
in the public interest, that the ex- 
perts dealing with this matter have 
considered all the elements entering 
into the fair treatment of policy- 
holders, and that it has the whole- 
hearted support of the Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States, 
they will accept it as highly enlight- 
ened and progressive legislation. I 
often wonder what the attitude of 
the states which have not adopted 
this program would be if there were 
some power saying to them they 
could not have it. I believe there 
would be a tremendous rush to find 
means to get it. 


Understanding Needed 


“Where this program has been 
understood, it has received enthusi- 
astic acceptance, but regardless of 
the merits of any proposal, there 
will always be attacks upon it. I 
believe that the attacks on this pro- 
gram have been due to lack of appre- 
ciation of what it means to the pub- 
lic. There is a real responsibility on 
the Commissioners, to show how 
this plan will work. That is all we 
have to do because, as I indicated 
before, where it has been understood 
it has received enthusiastic endorse- 
ment.” 
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Who’s Afraid? 


HE man who has never known 

fear is an imbecile. Fear was 
planted in the human breast by the 
Almighty for a reason. Without 
fear, a man would soon come to a 
disastrous end. Fear is the warning 
flag that causes us to Stop, Look 
and Listen. Fear makes us sharp. 
Fear puts us on our mettle to guard 
ourselves. Fear of the consequences 
keeps us on the right track. Fear is 
the father of Prudence, Caution and 
Foresight. Yes, indeed, a world 
without fear as a human emotion 
would be chaotic. 

Nevertheless, unwarranted fear 
destroys and disintegrates. It is 
natural to fear the unknown, and yet 
more often than not, our misappre- 
hensions are unfounded. As some 
one so well put it, “I have lived 
long and had many troubles; but 
the worst were those that never 
happened.” And to hug our fears 
and think of them only aggravates 
them and we suffer many times the 
catastrophe we dread. As Shakes- 
peare said, ‘“Cowards die many 
times before their deaths ; the valiant 
never taste of death but once.”’ 


Change 


So, as life underwriters, we are 
stupid if we give no thought to the 
changing world and the conditions 
that may face us. On the other 
hand, it is asinine to worry and fret 
needlessly. We should not look for- 
ward with silly blind optimism— 
neither should we destroy ourselves 
with black pessimistic forebodings. 
Rather, let us survey the future as 
best we can and plan a course of 
action that will bring us success and 
victory. 

It is true that most of the smart- 
est men in our business look forward 
to some quite definite changes. 

lt is certainly likely that there will 
be more and more of a tendency for 
the protecting of large groups. This 
has already become a great factor in 
our business. Social Security bene- 
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fits which now are so tremendous 
will probably be extended. The com- 
mon man, so-called, will be taken 
care of more and more by govern- 
mental agencies. Furthermore, the 
extension of group plans of insur- 
ance and retirement plans probably 
will continue. Group Annuities, 
Pension Trusts, and similar group 
plans will gain in favor, judging by 
the signs of the times. 

The field in which the ordinary 
life underwriter operates has been 
narrowing steadily. Group Insur- 
ance and Social Security have cut 
wide sections from the lower levels 
of the life insurance market. Pen- 
sion Trusts, Group Annuities and 
other similar plans have made heavy 
inroads into the upper income level 
markets. The individual producer 
has fewer prospects than ever be- 
rore. 


Class Business 


On the other hand, the growth of 
special fields for the use of life in- 
surance has compensated for some 
of the losses mentioned above. Busi- 
ness Insurance is coming into its 
own and will, no doubt, continue to 
grow in favor. Keyman Insurance, 
Credit Insurance, Partnership and 
Corporation Insurance are big busi- 
ness now. The use of insurance to 
pay taxes is practically a necessity 
in these times. Furthermore, with 
low interest rates and high tax rates, 
men are driven to the use of insur- 
ance and annuities to create income, 
whether they like it or not. It is 
the only solution. 

‘rom all this it is obvious that the 
old-fashioned insurance peddler is 
going to have a tough time—in fact, 
he’s been squeezed out of the busi- 
ness already. The crumbs he used to 
pick up aren't there now. The Group 
and Social Security plans have taken 





care of the fellow who formerly 
bought ‘‘a thousand.”” The only in- 
surance man who will survive will 
probably be the man who works in 
the “Class Field” as it has been 
called. The men and women who 
want more than just what the gov- 
ernment provides, or that provided 
by their Company Group and Retire- 
ment Plans, are those upon whom 
we must depend for our sales. It is 
significant to note that one tre- 
mendous company, which has for 
many years been a leader in the sale 
of weekly premium business, is now 
the leader in the promotion of the 
C.L.U. study. Their men are being 
trained to cultivate this ‘Class Busi- 
ness.”’ 

As Life Underwriters we will 
surely be working more and more 
among men and women of discrimi- 
nation, if we are to enjoy any suc- 
cess at all. The underwriter who 
fails to recognize this trend may 
very well fear the future. But this 
very fear of the consequences of 
failure to progress with the times 
should make every man more deter- 
mined to advance. 


Skill 


Better knowledge of the uses of 
life insurance, improved techniques 
in salesmanship, will all be essential 
for the man who wants to get 
ahead. Visual selling, more efficient 
working plans, and a constant study 
program will be adopted by men 
who succeed. 

The companies and agencies are 
right now “retooling” as fast as they 
can. More efficient and selective 
recruiting plans, better and more 
exacting training methods, more 
attractive and colorful sales helps, 
continuing education of established 
men, and a better compensation sys- 
tem are all parts of the campaign 
that management has under way. 


Most of us, in spite of our best 
efforts, have grown softer than we 
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were five years ago. Most of us 
vet cases with half the effort we 
did then. And without a doubt the 
future will be tougher. And we 
must be tougher too. We must have 
a reconversion program as_ indi- 
viduals. We must clean out lazy 
habits that have crept in; adopt a 
working schedule and stick to 1t; 
set up a plan to supply a constant 
flow of new sales ideas; check our 
sales methods, prospecting methods 
—and streamline them to fit the 
times. 

Then we can indeed face the fu- 
ture with calm confidence. We need 
not worry then. The daily, weekly, 
monthly and yearly performance 1s 
all we need to think about—the re- 
sults will take care of themselves. 

With this faith, based on the solid 
foundation of intelligent effort, con- 
tinuous study and sensible optimism, 
we can look forward to an era of 
prosperity in our business that will 
exceed our fondest hopes. 

And as further changes come, we 
will change too, to meet them. We 
can rest easy, knowing that come 
what will, we will be ready. 


* 


With this philosophy and with 
this willingness to work and think, 
happiness will indeed be ours. And 
this very attitude of mind breeds 
success. As Charles Kingsley said, 
‘The men whom I have seen suc- 
ceed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who 
went about their business with a 
smile on their faces, and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life like men, facing rough and 
smooth alike as it came.” 

In the Eqmowa. 


N.A.1.C. 


EW ofhcers elected at the an- 
nual meeting are: President, 
R, E. Dineen (N. Y.); V. P., S. B. 
Thompson (Ore.); Secretary, as 
usual, }. G. Read (Okla.) ; Execu- 
tive Committee—Chairman, J. E. 
Larson (Fla.); W. P. Hodges 
(N. C.); M. Garrison ( Calif.) and 
N. P. Parkinson (Illinois). 
Zone representatives on Executive 





Committee: 1—W. E.~ Allen 
(Conn.); 2—G. L. Neel (Pa.); 
3—W. O. Martin, Jr. (La.); 4— 
D. A. Forbes (Mich.); 5—L. J. 


Kavanaugh (Colo.) and 6—O. W. 
Carlson (Utah). 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Accounting & Statistical As- 
sociation held in May in Dallas, 
Texas, the following officers for the 
new year were elected: President, 
Hudson J. Stowe, Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Manufacturers Life; Vice 
President, 1. H. Wagner, Controller, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Secre- 
tary-lreasurer, |]. J. Rosebrough, 
Acting General Manager, Hoosier 
Farm Bureau Life; Assistant Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, B. E. Beeson, As- 
sistant Statistician, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual lire Insurance and 
Past President, R. L. Hughes, Chief 


Accountant, lowa Life Insurance 
Company. The directors otf the 
various sections are: Life—Paul F. 
Dickard, Secretary, Texas Life; 


Kire—W. L. Wheeler, Mer. Statisti- 
cal Dept., Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance; Casualty—John 
Stuart, Chief Accountant, Employ- 
ers Casualty; Publications—Ingolf 
Lee, Asst. Actuary, Lutheran Broth- 
erhood; Public Relations—Herbert 
H. Rhein, Secretary, Automobile 
Club Inter-Insurance Exchange and 
Research—Ired W. Campbell, Asst. 
Actuary, John Hancock Mutual. 
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Fidelity’s LOW RATE LIFE 


proves a winner! 


Only five months old, this policy now leads all the 
other policy forms issued by the Company. 
Fidelity’s new Low Rate Life is issued from ages 
10 to 55 inclusive. Minimum policy $5,000. 
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EVERY 
ISSUE OF “BEST’S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 


Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
always fresh, 
available by keeping them in a BEST 


clean and readily 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.58 each 
(postage included). 
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Prudential vs. Benjamin 


HIS case and Robertson v. 
No. 274, decided today, bring not un- 


expected sequels to United States v. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n, 322 
U. S. 533. In cycle reminiscent con- 
versely of views advanced there and in 
Paul vy. lirginia, 8 Wall. 168, claims are 
put forward on the basis of the South- 


Eastern decision to sustain immunity 
from state taxation and, in the Kobert- 
son case, from state regulation of the 


business of insurance. 

The specific effect asserted in this case 
is that South Carolina no longer can col- 
lect taxes from P ~—" a New Jersey 
corporation, which for years prior to 
1945 the state had levied onl the company 
had paid. The tax is laid on foreign in- 
surance companies and must be paid an- 
nually as a condition of receiving a cer- 
tificate of authority to carry on the busi- 
ness of insurance within the state. The 
exaction amounts to three per cent of the 
aggregate of premiums received from 
business done in South Carolina, without 
reference to its interstate or local char- 
acter. No similar tax is required of 
South Carolina corporations. 

Prudential insists that the tax discrimi- 
nates against interstate commerce and in 
favor of local business, since it is laid 
only on foreign corporations and is meas- 
ured by their gross receipts from pre- 
miums derived from business done in the 
state, regardless of its interstate or local 
character. Accordingly it says the tax 
cannot stand consistently with many deci- 
sions of this Court outlawing state taxes 
which discriminate against interstate 
commerce. South Carolina denies that 
the tax is discriminatory or has been 
affected by the South-Eastern decision. 
Sut in any event it maintains that the tax 
is valid, more particularly in view of the 
McCarran Act, by which it is claimed 
Congress has consented to continuance 
of this form of taxation and thus has 
removed any possible constitutional ob- 
jection which otherwise might exist. This 
Prudential asserts Congress has not done 
and could not do. 


The State Supreme Court has held the 
continued exaction of the tax not to be 
in violation of the commerce clause or 
affected by the ruling made in the South- 
Eastern case. C—; 35 S. E. 2d 586. 
That holding presents the principal basis 
for this appeal. 
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California, 


The versatility with which argument 
inverts state and national power, each in 
alternation to ward off the other’s inci- 
dence, is not simply a product of protec- 
tive self-interest. It is a recurring mani- 
festation of the continuing necessity in 
our federal system for accommodating 
the two great basic powers it compre- 
hends. For this Court’s part, from 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, no phase 
of that process has been more continuous 
or at times perplexing than reconciling 
the paramount national authority over 
commerce, created by Article I, § 8 of 
the Constitution, with appropriate exer- 
cise of the states’ reserved powers touch- 
ing the same or related subject matter. 

The continuing adjustment has filled 
many of the great constitutional gaps of 
Marshall’s time and later. But not all of 
the filling has been lasting. Great em- 
phases of national policy swinging be- 
tween nation and states in historic con- 
flicts have been reflected, variously and 
from time to time, in premise and there- 
fore in conclusion of particular disposi- 
tions. In turn, their sum has shifted and 
reshifted the general balance of author- 
itv, inevitably producing some anomaly 
of logic and of result in the decisions. 

No phase has had a more atypical his- 
tory than regulation of the business of 
insurance. This fact is important for the 
problems now presented. They have 
origin in that history. Their solution can- 
not escape its influence. Moreover, in law 
as in other phases of living, reconciliation 
of anomalous behavior, long continued, 
with more normal attitudes is not always 
easy, when the time for that adjustment 
comes. 

Essentially the problems these cases 
tender are of that character. It is not 
necessary to renew the controversy pre- 
sented in South-Eastern. Whether or not 
that decision properly has been char- 
acterized as “precedent-smashing,” there 
was a reorientation of attitudes toward 
federal power in its relation to the busi- 
ness of insurance conducted across state 
lines. Necessarily this worked in two di- 
rections. As the opinion was at pains to 
note, 322 U. S. 533, 545 ff., no decision 
previously had held invalid an Act of 
Congress on the ground that such business 
was beyond reach of its power, because 
previously no attempted exercise of that 





authority had been brought here in liti- 
gation. But from Paul y. Virginia to 
New York Life Ins. Co. Deer Lodge 
County, 231 U. S. 495, senetien implica- 
tion from the commerce clause was held 


not to place any limitation upon state 
power over the business, however con- 
ducted with reference to state lines. And 


correlatively this was taken widely, al- 
though not universally, to nullify federal 
authority until the question was squarely 
presented and answered otherwise in the 
South-Eastern case. 

Whether Paul vy. Virginia represented 
in its day an accommodation with or a 
departure from the preexisting evolution 
of commerce clause law and whether its 
ruling, together with later ones adhering 
to it, remained consonant with the subse- 
quent general development of that law, 
may still be debated. But all may concede 
that the Paul case created for the busi- 
ness of insurance a special, if not a 
wholly unique, way of thinking and act- 
ing in the regulation of business done 
across state lines. See Ribble, State and 
National Power over Commerce (1937) 
89, 186-187. The aegis of federal com- 
merce power continued to spread over 
and enfold other business so conducted, 
in both general and specific legislative 
exertions. Usually this was with judicial 
approval; and, despite notable instances 
of initial hostility, the history of judicial 
limitation of congressional power over 
commerce, when exercised affirmatively, 
has been more largely one of retreat than 
of ultimate victory. The plain words of 
the grant have made courts cautious, ex- 
cept possibly in some of the instances 
noted, about nullifying positive exertions 
of Congress’ power over this broad and 
hard to define field. At the same time, 
physical and economic change in the way 
commerce is carried on has called forth a 
constantly increasing volume of legisla- 
tion exercising that power. 

Concurrently with this general expan- 
sion, however, from Paul to South- 
Eastern the states took over exclusively 
the function of regulating the insurance 
business in its specific legislative mani- 
festations. Congress legislated only in 
terms applicable to commerce generally, 
without particularized reference to insur- 
ance. At the same time, on the rational- 
ization that insurance was not commerce, 
yet was business affected with a vast 


(Continued on page 44) 
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QUNT DECISIONS 








Robertson vs. California 


HIS case differs from Prudential In- 

surance Co. v. Benjamin, No. 707, 

decided this day, in three respects. It 
is a criminal cause; the statutes involved 
regulate, rather than simply tax, the busi- 
ness Of insurance; and appellant’s acts 
held to violaté them were done before the 
McCarran Act’s effective date. 

Appellant was convicted in a state court 
for violating §§ 703(a) and 1642 of the 
California Insurance Code and the con- 
viction was sustained on appeal to the 
Superior Court of Ventura County. Ap- 
pellant now urges here primarily that the 
application which has been made of 
those sections is a regulation of interstate 
commerce forbidden by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, Article I, § 8, 
inview of United States v. South-Eastern 
Underwriters Ass’n, 322 U. S. 533. He 
also puts forward due process and equal 
protection arguments, resting on his con- 
ception of the applicability of those pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The California Insurance Code pro- 
visions are as follows: 

“703. Except when performed by a 
surplus line broker, the following acts 
are misdemeanors when done in this 
State : 

(a) Acting as agent for a nonad- 
mitted insurer in the transaction of in- 
surance business in this State.” 

“1642. A person shall not act as an 
insurance agent, broker or solicitor un- 
til a license is obtained from the Com- 
missioner, authorizing such person so 
to act.” 

The complaint charged in two counts 
that appellant had (1) acted without a 
license as an agent for a nonadmitted 
insurer in soliciting and selling a policy 
contrary to § 703(a), and (2) solicited 
and sold a policy of insurance without 
being licensed as required by § 1642. 

The evidence, which is undisputed, dis- 
closed the following facts. The First 
National Benefit Society is an Arizona 
corporation, conducting from Phoenix a 
mutual benefit type of insurance business. 
Its method of operation must be inferred 
from the facts of record, in the absence 
of other evidence. One O’Lein, then an 
elderly resident of Ventura, California, 
had difficulty in securing insurance on 
account of his age. Prior to August 28, 
1944, he had learned of the Society’s 
“Gold Seal” policy, by radio and through 
‘literature.’ This apparently was mailed 
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office and included a 
form of return postal card 
presumably pursuant to postal 
permit, “Postage will be Paid by Ad- 
dressee,’ the Society. O’Lein filled in 
and returned the card to the Society in 
Phoenix, asking it to “send me, without 
obligation, details of “GOLD SEAL’ 
POLiCIES.” A few days later, on 
August 28, 1944, appellant called at 
©’Lein’s home with the card, stating he 
represented the First National Benefit 
Society. Thereupon he explained to 
O’Lein the terms of the policy, its bene- 
fits, and costs, soliciting and persuading 
the prospect to take out a policy for him- 
self and one also for his wife. No medi- 
cal examination was required. Appellant 
filled in the application forms, procured 
the signatures, accepted from O’Lein a 
check made out in appellant’s name in 
payment of the first quarterly premiums, 
gave receipts, later cashed the check at 
a local bank, and received the proceeds. 
A few days later the O’Leins received 
policies by mail from the Society's office 
in Phoenix. 

The evidence further showed that the 
Society was not admitted to do business 
in California and that appellant had no 
license of any kind to act as an insurance 
agent, broker or solicitor there. 

We may deal first exclusively with the 
objections founded on the commerce 
clause, since each of the others would be 
obviously without merit but for the sup- 
posed effects of the South-Eastern de- 
cisions not only in relation to the pro- 
hibitory consequences of that clause but 
also, apparently, to resurrect other limita- 
tions upon state power long since settled 
adversely to such claims in reference to 
the business of insurance. 


4 


from the home 
printed 


marked, 


Little need be said in relation to the 
general license requirement of § 1642, 
except to state more fully its effects by 
virtue of its relation to other provisions 
of the California Insurance Code, which 
wots the conditions for securing the 
license. Those requirements, in summary, 
are that an application must be made upon 
a prescribed form setting forth the kinds 
of insurance the applicant desires to 
transact (§ 1643); he must be a citizen 
of the United States or one who has 
applied for citizenship; and must have 


attained his majority (§ 1648.5) ; he must 
pass a written examination as to his 
qualifications (§ 1674) and pay two fees, 
one a filing fee of $4, the other an ex- 
amination fee of $5 (§ 1678). On his 
fulfilling these conditions the license is 
issued if the state commissioner of in- 
surance is satisfied that he is qualified and 
intends 7 good faith to carry on the busi- 
ness (§ 1649). 

Section 1639 declares that the purpose 

ri these and other provisions of the Code 

“to protect the public by requiring and 
maintaining professional standards on the 
part of all insurance agents acting as 
such within this State.” The statutory 
requirements apply to all agents, without 
discrimination, whether they represent 
California or out-of-state insurance com- 
panies and whether the business done is 
interstate or local in character. They ap- 
ply only to agents acting in California, 
not to acts done outside the state. 

Appellant has not sought to obtain a 
license under the Code provisions, has not 
been denied one, and has not attacked 
any particular requirement. His charge 
is wholesale, not particular. It is, in ef- 
fect, that since the entire series of acts 
done by him was directed to the con- 
clusion of an interstate transaction, within 
the South-Eastern ruling, those acts 
though taking place altogether within 
California were inseparably a part of the 
interstate transaction and therefore be- 
yond reach of the state’s licensing or 
regulatory power. The contention ap- 
pears to contemplate not only that ap- 
pellant’s acts were interstate commerce, 
but also that the state cannot impose any 
licensing requirement upon them or, it 
would seem, upon any phase of conduet- 
ing an interstate insurance business 
through agents acting in person. 

To state the argument in this way is 
in effect to answer it. We accept the 
regulation for what it purports to be on 
its face and by the statute’s express dec- 
laration, namely, a series of regulations 
designed and reasonably adapted to pro- 
tect the public from fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, incompetence and sharp practice 
which falls short of minimum standards 
of decency in the selling of insurance 
by personal solicitation and salesmanship. 
That such dangers may exist, may even 
be widely prevalent in the absence of 
such controls, is a matter of common 

(Continued on the next page} 
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knowledge and experience. And no argu- 
ment is needed to show that these evils 
are most apt to arise in connection with 
the activities of the less reliable and 
responsible insurers, as well as insurance 
broker or salesmen, and vitally affect the 
public interest. 
Such being the purpose and effect of 
1642, there can be no substantial ques- 
tion concerning its validity on commerce 
clause grounds. That is true whether ap- 
pellant’s acts are taken, in their setting, 
as being “in” commerce or only as “af- 
fecting”’ it. For the case is ruled, so far 
as § 1642 is concerned, by decisions such 
as California vy. Thompson, “ sm % 
110; Hartford Indemnity Co. v. /llinots, 
298 U. S. 155; Smith v. diane. 124 
U. S. 465; Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
v. Alabama, 128 U. S. 96: and Union 
Brokerage Co. v. Jensen, 322 U. S. 202. 
If, in the absence of contrary action 
by Congress, a state may license agents 
or brokers for the sale of interstate 
transportation in order to prevent fraud, 
California v. Thompson, supra; train- 
men engaged in interstate commerce to 
secure their competence, wy? v. Ala- 
bama, supra; Nashville, ( L. Ry. 
Co. v. Alabama, supra; ie th on com- 
mission of interstate consignments of 
farm produce to secure honest dealing 
and financial responsibility, Hartford Jn- 
demnity Co. vy. Illinois, supra; and the 
activities of customs brokers to secure 
responsibility in the state courts on claims 


arising locally, 








Union Brokerage Co. 
Jensen, supra, by the sorts of conditions 
imposed through the respective licensing 
provisions, there can be no valid reason 
for outlawing § 1642 here. 

That appellant’s activities were of a 
kind which vitally affect the welfare and 
security of the local community, the state 
and their residents could not be denied. 
Cf. Hoopeston Co. v. Cullen, 318 U. 5. 
313, 316 ff. They had in fact a highly 
“special interest” in his localized pursuit 
of this phase of the comprehensive proc- 
ess of conducting an interstate insur- 
ance business. Cf. Union Brokerage Co. 

Jensen, supra, at 212. Here, as in each 
of the instances cited, appellant’s activities 
called in question were concentrated in 
the regulating state, although affecting 
or constituting interstate commerce. 
Moreover the licensing provision of § 
1642 is regulatory, not exclusory in char- 
acter; is not discriminatory; is not in 
conflict with any policy or action of 
Congress but rather accords with its ex- 
pressed views in so far as the McCarran 
Act may be taken to be applicable; and 
is designed appropriately to secure the 
public from those evils of uncontrolled 
insurance solicitation to which it is di- 
rected. In view of these facts the regu- 
lation “neither discriminates against nor 
substantially obstructs the commerce.” 
California v. Thompson, supra, at 

Furthermore, here as in the cited cases, 
“unless some measure of local control is 
permissible,” the activities and their at- 
tendant evils “must go largely unregu- 
lated,” unless or until Congress undertakes 
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that function. California v. Thompson, 
supra, at 115. And in view of the well- 
known conditions of competition in this 
held, such a result not only would free 
out-of-state insurance companies and 
their representatives of the regulation’s 
effect, thus giving them advantage over 
local competitors, but by so doing would 


tend to break down the system of regue) 
ig 
a 
.% 


lation in its purely local operation. 
II. 


Section 703(a) is interwoven 
different conditions and therefore ha 
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somewhat different effects than does ! 
which applies? 


1642. Unlike the latter, 
to acting as agent for all insurers, it for- 
bids acting as agent for nonadmitted in- 
surers alone, unless the person so acting 
is a “surplus line broker.” To become a 
surplus line broker one must procure a 
special license pursuant to the require- 
ments of § 1765. This license also 
issued upon application, if the commis- 
sioner of insurance finds that the ap- 
plicant is “trustworthy and competent to 
transact an insurance brokerage business 
in such a manner as to safeguard the 
interest of the insured.” The applicant 
also must file with the commissioner a 
faithful performance bond in the amount 
of $5,000 and pay a filing fee of $50. 
So far as concerns these requirements 
of § 1765 for procuring the surplus line 
broker’s license, if they are considered 
without reference to any of the other 
Code provisions, the same conclusion is 
required concerning the validity of § 
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Occidental Life has some rich territory open 
for alert, aggressive business men. Our 
representatives have the exclusive feature of 
PERFECT PROTECTION (disability from the 
first day, irrespective of cause), home office 
cooperation and proven sales aids in addi- 
tion to their liberal contract. There's no 
business better than insurance! 


If interested in Occidental's field 
openings, write to Mr. W. H. 
Trentman, executive vice-president, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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703(a) as for that of § 1642, by the 
authorities above cited and discussed. 
Indeed the filing fee of $50 is larger 
than the combined fees required by § 
i042, but not more than the fee involved 
in the Union Brokerage case, supra. And 
the bond provision is substantially identi- 
cal with that sustained in California v. 
Thompson, supra. In the absence of any 
showing that it is administered arbitrar- 
ily, the requirement that the license 
shall issue only after a finding of trust- 
worthiness and competence by the com- 
missioner cannot be taken to be other 
than an appropriate means of sateguard- 
ing the public against the obvious evils 
arising trom the lack of those qualifi- 
cations. California v. Thompson, supra. 
Considered separately from any relation- 
ship to other sections of the Code, there- 
fore, the prescribed conditions for secur- 
ing the surplus line broker’s license are 
no more invalid than those which must 
be fulfilled to secure the general agent’s 
license under § 1642. 

This the state contends is all that needs 

be considered, since appellant neither 
possessed nor, so far as appears, had ap- 
plied for or ‘been denied a surplus line 
broker’s license. Consequently, in its view, 
the validity of other provisions of the 
Code is not involved, either directly or 
by necessary relationship to § 703(a). 


ITT. 


Appellant insists, however, that § 
103(a) taken in conjunction with § 1765, 
is more than a licensing requirement for 
regulating the qualifications of agents act- 
ing in California in the transaction of the 
business covered by its terms. It is 
rather, he maintains, a prohibition of 
the writing of such insurance there by 
nonadmitted insurers and their agents. 
And this, he says, the state cannot do, 
both because it cannot exclude interstate 
commerce in California and because it 
cannot discriminate against out-of-state 
insurers in such a manner. 

These conclusions are based on the 
view that § 703(a) is related inseparably 
by its terms and in fact to other Code 
provisions in addition to § 1765, namely, 
those regulating the admission of foreign 
insurance corporations to do business in 
California and the interwoven provisions 
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surplus line 


activities of 
Section 703(a) on its face for- 
bids acting as agent for nonadmitted in- 


regulating 
brokers. 


surers, except in the case of a surplus 
line broker. And the combined effects of 
the provisions relating to such brokers 
and those governing the admission oi 
foreign corporations are said to be to 

“absolutely prohibit” the writing of or 
aiding in procuring the type ot insur- 
ance issued here or indeed of any in- 
surance issued by the Society. 

California in effect concedes this, al- 
ternatively to maintaining that no ques- 
tion concerning the validity of those pro- 
visions is presented. The short etfect 
of the admission provisions, for purposes 
now pertinent, the state admits, is to for- 
bid either foreign or domestic companies 
to do a life insurance business in Calli- 
fornia Other than on a legal reserve basis, 
except as to companies engaged in doing 
such business there prior to January l, 
1940. The policy underlying this ex- 
clusion is said to be founded in the state’s 
experience showing that a mutual com- 
pany doing business “on the stipulated 
premium plan with right of assessment, 
without a sufficient surplus and full re- 
serves is not adequately safeguarded to 
insure that money will be available to 
pay death benefits.” In support of this 
statement of California’s policy and the 
experience on which it is founded, counsel 
point to the Annual Reports of the In- 
surance Commissioner covering a period 
of some six years, from 1934 to 1940, 
which resulted in some of the legislation 
now called in question. See also X Re- 
port of Joint Insurance Investigation 
Committee (N. Y.) 364365 (1906) ; 
Hoopeston Co. y. Cullen, 318 U. S. 313, 
321. 

Furthermore, the state apparently con- 
cedes, as appellant contends, not only that 
the Society is excluded from transacting 
insurance business by the admission re- 
quirements and its failure to comply with 
them, but also that appellant would be 
forbidden to place insurance with it by 
the provisions relating to surplus line in- 
surance, even if he had secured the sur- 
plus line broker’s license. 

As we understand it, therefore, appel- 
lant’s argument in this phase comes in 
substance to two things: (1) That the 
admission requirements and the surplus 


line broker provisions, as they relate to 
nonadmitted insurers and their agents, 
are invalid for discrimination against out- 
of-state insurers and in favor of domestic 
ones; (2) that California, as a result of 
the South-Eastern decision, no longer can 
require foreign insurance corporations 
seeking to do business there to maintain 
minimum reserves for protection of 
policyholders in the state or compel 
agents or brokers to refrain from repre- 
senting them there notwithstanding such 
noncompliance. 

The discrimination argument is with- 
out substance in so far as it maintains 
that the statutes permit domestic com- 
panies to operate without meeting these 
requirements, but forbid out-of-state in- 
surers to do likewise. For, as has been 
noted, the conditions apply alike to do- 
mestic and foreign corporations, except- 
ing Only those organized or admitted to 
do. business in California before January 
1, 1940. As to them different standards 
are applicable, but they too apply equally 
and alike to domestic and foreign in- 
surers. 


That the state has seen fit to draw a 
line as of that date between new com- 
panies seeking to enter the field and es- 
tablished companies, differentiating the 
two classes by different standards in the 
minimum reserve requirements, in order 
to permit the latter to continue in busi- 
ness and build up reserves, does not in- 
volve any discrimination as between do- 
mestic and foreign or interstate and 
intrastate insurers. For each may be au- 
thorized to enter, and each to continue, 
on identical terms. Such a distinction 
does not become discriminatory, in any 
sense now pertinent, merely because the 
preexisting companies are allowed to con- 
tinue their business under somewhat less 


burdensome reserve requirements than 
those under which new companies are 
permitted to enter. See X Report of 


Joint Insurance Investigation Committee 
(N. Y.) p. 365 (1906). Otherwise the 
state, having authorized either domestic 
or foreign companies to engage in the 
business, would be greatly restricted, per- 
haps toreclosed, in raising the reserve 
requirements as experience and the public 
interest might make necessary. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Apart from this classification, which 
is clearly within the state’s power, the 
discrimination argument becomes identi- 
cal with the contention that the state 
cannot exclude foreign companies, such 
as the First National Benefit Society, or 
their agents, from carrying. on their 
business in California for failure to meet 
her reserve requirements. 

This is the crucial contention. It too 
is without merit. The evils flowing from 
irresponsible insurers and insurance cer- 
tainly are not less than those arising 
from the activities of irresponsible, in- 
competent or dishonest insurance agents. 
The two things are concomitant, being 
merely different facades of the same 
sepulchre for the investments and secu- 
rity of the public. Cf. Study of Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies, T. N. 
E. C. Monograph No. 28, Section XV. 
It would be idle to require licensing of 
insurance agents, in order to secure 
honesty and competence, yet to place 
no restraint upon the kind of insurance 
to be sold or the kinds of companies al- 
lowed to sell it, and then to cover their 
representatives with their immunity. 
This could only result in placing domestic 
and complying foreign insurers at great 
disadvantage and eventually in nullifying 
all controls unless or until Congress 
should take over the regulation. 

No such consequence has followed 
from the South-Eastern decision. It did 
not wipe out the experience of the states 
in the regulation of the business of in- 


surance or its effects for the continued 
validity of that regulation. Much of this 
was concerned with the activities of so- 
called foreign insurance companies and, 
in particular, with requirements designed 
to secure minimum guaranties of sol- 
vency and ability to pay claims as they 
mature. Essentially the protection sought 
was against fly-by-night operators and 
the grosser forms of profiteering and 
financial mismanagement all so common 
in unregulated insurance activity. See 
generally Patterson, The Insurance Com- 
missioner in the United States (1927). 
It is true that California imposes her 
reserve standards, for both domestic and 
foreign insurers, by requiring them to 
secure a certificate of authority to do 
business issued upon compliance with 
those conditions, in other words, by a 
form of licensing. Sut we are far be- 
yond the time when, if ever, the word 
“license” per se was a condemnation of 
state regulation of interstate business 
done within the state’s borders. The 
commerce involved here is not trans- 
portation. Nor is it of a sort which 
touches the state and its people so lightly 
that local regulation is inappropriate or 
interferes unreasonably with the com- 
merce of other states. Not the mere fact 
or form of licensing, but what the license 
stands for by way of regulation is im- 
portant. So also, it is not simply the 
fact of prohibition, but what is forbidden 
and for the protection of what interest, 
that is determinative. For the commerce 
clause is not a guaranty of the right to 
import into a state whatever one may 
please, absent a prohibition by Congress, 
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Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 


Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 


Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 


If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
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learn directly what is available from the 
compensation 
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regardless of the effects of the importa- 
tion upon the local community. That is 
true whether what is brought in con- 
sists of diseased cattle or fraudulent or 
unsound insurance. 

Here California’s reserve requirements 
for securing authority to do _ business 
cannot be held, either on the face of the 
statute or by any showing that has been 
made, to be excessive for the protection 
of the local interest affected ; or designed 
or effective either to discriminate against 
foreign or interstate insurers or to for- 
bid or exclude their activities, by all who 
are able and willing to maintain reason- 
able minimum reserve standards for the 
protection of policyholders. Exclusion 
there is, but it is exclusion of what the 
state has the power to keep out, until 
Congress speaks otherwise. Every con- 
sideration which supports the licensing 
of agents and brokers, and the authori- 
ties we have cited giving effect to those 
considerations, sustain the state’s require- 
ments in this respect, as do also the 
decisions which have sustained various 
measures of exclusion in protection of 
the public health, safety and security not 
only from physical harm but from vari- 
ous forms of fraud and imposition. 

It is quite obvious, to repeat only one 
of those considerations, that if appel- 
lant’s contentions were accepted and 
foreign insurers were to be held free to 
disregard California’s reserve require- 
ments and then to clothe their agents or 


others acting for them with their im- 
munity, not only would the state be 
made helpless to protect her people 


against the grossest forms of unregulated 
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or loosely regulated foreign insurance, 


but the result would be ‘inevitably to 
break down also the system tor con- 
trol of purely local insurance business. 


In short, the result would be ultimately 
to force all of the states to accept the 
lowest standard for conducting the busi- 
ness permitted by one of them or, per- 
aps, by foreign countries. Inevitably 
this would mean that Congress would be 
forced to intervene and displace the 
states in regulating the business of in- 
surance. Neither the commerce clause 
nor the South-/astern decision dictates 
such a result. 

We do not intimate that this particular 
society's insurance is unsound or ftraudu- 
lent. As to that no showing has been 
made. We only say that California has 
imposed its reserve requirements as al- 
lowable standards for securing minimum 
assurance to the state’s policyholders in 
respect to performance of their policies 
by the insurer, not-as a mere exclusionary 
measure in exercise of the power to bar 
foreign corporations altogether ; and that 
in the absence of compliance the state 
can exclude the company and its repre- 
sentatives as it did, until Congress makes 
contrary command. Their remedy is not 
to destroy the regulatory reserve con- 
ditions, but to comply with them. 

It follows also that appellant's ob- 
jections founded on the provisions re- 
lating to the placing of surplus line in- 
surance with nonadmitted insurers are 
without merit. Apart from the phase re- 
lating to the requirements for obtaining 
the surplus line broker's license, the ob- 
jection is two-fold. One is that, even if 
licensed, appellant would be forbidden 
to place the insurance with a nonadmitted 
insurer, unless there were no admitted 
one with which the risk could be written. 
The other, that in any event the risk 
could not be placed with the nonadmitted 
insurer for a less premium than would 
be accepted by any admitted insurer. 
The short answer would seem to be that 
by the reserve requirements for admis- 
sion and related prohibitions the state 
forbids entirely the placing of insurance 
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here whether with 
nonadmitted com- 


of the sort issued 
domestic, admitted 
panies. 

It remains to say a word concerning 
the effect of the McCarran Act for this 
case and the contentions founded on the 
l‘ourteenth Amendment. 

As for the latter, with respect to due 
process, the only objection advanced 
which is independent of commerce clause 
considerations, is that to sustain the 
state’s requirements, particularly in so 
far as they exclude the Society from in- 
terstate operations in California and thus 
also appellant’s activities in aid of its 
business, will be in effect to project Cali- 
fornia’s laws into other states, here pre- 


sumably Arizona, and regulate the So- 
ciety’s activities there. The contention 
is obviously without merit. Nothing 
which California requires touches or 


affects anything the Society or appellant 
may do or wish to do in Arizona or 
elsewhere than in California. Hoopeston 
Co. v. Cullen, supra. 

Likewise the equal protection conten- 
tion is wholly without substance. 

Our determination has been made with- 
out specific reliance upon the McCarran 
Act for two reasons. One is that this was 
not necessary. The other arises from 
the facts that this is a criminal proceed- 
ing, hoe appellant’s acts held to violate 
the California statutes were committed 
in August following rendition of the 
South-kastern decision in June of 1944, 
and the McCarran Act was not approved 
until March 9, 1945. The effect of that 
statute we have considered in the Pru- 
dential case, decided today. But that case 
involved no criminal or penal phase and 
therefore no conceivable ex post facto 
effect. It is doubtful that more than the 
semblance of such an effect would be 
involved by reliance upon the Act in 
this case. For it hardly could be main- 
tained that the South-Eastern decision 


had the effect to convert Congress’ pre- 
existing silence concerning a_ matter 
which prior to the decision had been 


be commerce into an ex- 
Congress of disapproval of 


held not to 
pression by 


these provisions of the California Code 
during the short period intervening be- 
tween the decision and the date on which 
appellant acted. The indicated inference, 
if any, would be to the contrary, wholly 
without regard to the McCarran Act. 
Its effect might reasonably be taken as 
merely declaring or confirming expressly 
the inference which would be indicated 
from Congress’ silence entirely without 
reference to the Act’s provisions. But 
the declaration was made, as we have 
said, after appellant's acts were done. 
And to avoid any semblance of retro- 
active effect in a criminal matter, we 
have refrained from explicit reliance upon 
the Act in this case. It does not detract 
from our decision on other grounds that 


the McCarran Act, if applied, would 
dictate the same result. 
The judgment is 
A firmed. 


Mr. Justice JACKSON took no part in 
the consideration or decision of this case. 
Mr. Justice DouGLAs dissenting in part. 


I agree with the Court that the general 
license requirements which California 
provides for the insurance agents were 
constitutional under the decisions of the 
Court, even prior to the McCarran Act. 
But prior to that Act California could 
not under our decisions under the com- 
merce clause exclude an interstate busi- 
ness, at least in absence of a showing 
that it was a fraudulent enterprise or in 
an unsound condition. No such showing 
is made here. The McCarran Act changes 
that rule; but it should not be allowed 
to make unlawful what was lawful when 
done. 


TRY AGAIN, JUDGE! 


"So," said the judge sternly, ‘‘you're a school 
teacher. That's fine. Madam, your presence here 
fulfilis a long-standing ambition for me. For 
years | have yearned to have a school teacher 
in this court. Now,"* he thundered, “you sit 
right down at that table over there ‘and write, 
‘| went through a stop sign’ 500 times." 

And the teacher sat down and wrote: 
through a stop sign five hundred times," 


“l went 
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South Carolina Case—Continued 


public interest, the states developed com- 
prehensive regulatory and taxing systems. 
And litigation of their validity came to 
be freed of commerce clause objections, 
at any rate from Deer Lodge on to South- 
Eastern. Due process in its jurisdictional 
aspects remained to confine the reach of 
state power in relation to business affect- 
ing other states. But the negative impli- 
cations of the commerce clause became 
irrelevant, as such, for the valid exercise 
of state regulatory and taxing authority. 

Meanwhile the business of insurance 
experienced a _ nation-wide expansion 
graphically depicted not only in the facts 
of the situation presented in the South- 
Eastern case but also in the operations of 
Prudential as described by its advocates 
in this cause. These divergent facts, 
legal and economic, necessarily were re- 
flected in state legislation. States grap- 
pling with nation-wide, but nationally un- 
regulated, business inevitably exerted 
their powers to limits and in ways not 
sought generally to be applied to other 
business held to be within the reach of 
the commerce clause’s implied prohibition. 
Obvious and widespread examples are 
furnished in broad and detailed licensing 
provisions, for the doing of business 
within the states, and in connected or dis- 
tinct taxing measures drawn in apparent 
reliance upon freedom from commerce 
clause limitations. 

Now we are told many of these statutes 
no longer can stand. The process of read- 
justment began affirmatively with South- 
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Since the commerce clause is 
instrument, the indicated 
indeed the constitutionally 
as the argument runs, is 
negatively cutting edge. 


Eastern. 
a two-edged 
next step, 
required one, 
to apply its 


Conceptions so developed with refer- 
ence to other commerce must now be 
extended to the commerce of insur- 


ance in completion of the readjustment. 
This, it is confidently asserted, will re- 
quire striking down much of the state 
legislation enacted and effective prior to 
the South-Eastern decision. Particularly 
will this be true of all discriminatory 
state taxes, of which it is said South 
Carolina’s is one. Moreover, those re- 
sults must follow regardless of the 
McCarran Act’s provisions. For by that 
Act, in Prudential’s assessment, Congress 
neither intended to, nor could, validate 
such taxes. 

It is not surprising that the attack is 
thus broad. When a decision is conceived 
as precedent- smashing, rightly or 
wrongly, the conception’s invitation may 
be to greater backtracking than is justi- 
fied, in spite of warning to proceed with 
care. 322 U. S. 533, 547ff. 

Prudential’s misconception relates not 
to the necessitv for applying, but to the 
nature and scope of the negative func- 
tion of the commerce clause. It is not 
the simple, clean-cutting tool supposed. 
Nor is its swath always correlative with 
that cut by the affirmative edge, as seems 
to be assumed. For cleanly as the com- 
merce clause has worked affirmatively on 
the whole, its implied negative operation 
on state power has been uneven, at times 
highly variable. More often than not, 





in matters more governable by logic and 
less by experience, the business of nega- 
tive implication is slippery. Into what is 
thus left open for inference to fill, diver- 
gent ideas of meaning may be read much 
more readily than into what has been 
made explicit by affirmation. That possi- 
bility is broadened immeasurably when 
not logic alone, but large choices of pol- 
icy, affected in this instance by evolving 
experience of federalism, control in giv- 
ing content to the implied negation. In 
all our constitutional history this has be- 
come no more apparent than in com- 
merce clause dispositions. 

That the clause imposes some restraint 
upon state power has never been doubted. 
For otherwise the grant of power to Con- 
gress would be wholly ineffective. But 
the limitation not only is implied. It is 
open to different implications of mean- 
ing. And this accounts largely for vari- 
ations in this field continuing almost from 
the beginning until now. They started 
with Marshall and Taney, went forward 
from Waite to Fuller, and have been pro- 
jected in later differences perhaps less 
broad, but hardly less controversial. Con- 
sequently in its prohibitive, as in its af- 
firmative or enabling, effects the history 
of the commerce clause has been one of 
very considerable judicial oscillation. 

Moreover, the parallel encompasses the 
latest turn in the long-run trend. For, 
concurrently with the broadening of the 
scope for permissible application of fed- 
eral authority, the tendency also has run 
toward sustaining state regulatory and 
taxing measures formerly regarded as 
inconsonant with Congress’ unexercised 
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power Over commerce, and to doing so by 
anew, or renewed, emphasis on facts and 
practical considerations rather than dog- 
matic logistic. These facts are of great 
importance for disposing of such con- 
troversies. For in effect they have trans- 
ferred the general problem of adjustment 
to a level more tolerant of both state and 
federal legislative action. 


II. 


We are not required however to con- 
sider whether, on that level, the author- 
ities on which Prudential chiefly relies 
would require invalidation of South Caro- 
lina’s tax. For they are not in point. 

As has been stated, they are the cases 
which from Welton v. Missouri, 91 U. S. 
275, until now have outlawed state taxes 
found to discriminate against interstate 
commerce. No one of them involved a 
situation like that now here. In each the 
question of validity of the state taxing 
statute arose when Congress’ power lay 
dormant. In none had Congress acted 
or purported to act, either by way of 
consenting to the state’s tax or otherwise. 
Those cases therefore presented no ques- 
tion of the validity of such a tax where 
Congress had taken affirmative action 
consenting to it or purporting to give it 
validity. Nor, consequently, could they 
stand as controlling precedents for such a 
case, 

This would seem so obvious as hardly 
to require further comment, except for 
the fact that Prudential has argued so 
earnestly to the contrary. Its position 
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puts the McCarran Act to one side, either 
as not intended to have effect toward 
validating this sort of tax or, if con- 
strued otherwise, as constitutionally in- 
effective to do so. Those questions pre- 
sent the controlling issues in this case. 
But before we turn to them it will be 
helpful to note the exact effects of Pru- 
dential’s argument. 

Fundamentally it maintains that the 
commerce clause “of its own force” and 
without reference to any action by Con- 
gress, whether through its silence or 
otherwise, forbids discriminatory state 
taxation of interstate commerce. This is 
to say, in effect, that neither Congress 
acting affirmatively nor Congress and the 
states thus acting coordinately can validly 
impose any regulation which the Court 
has found or would find to be forbidden 
by the commerce clause, if laid only by 
state action taken while Congress’ power 
lies dormant. In this view the limits of 
state power to regulate commerce in the 
absence of affirmative action by Con- 
gress are also the limits of Congress’ 
permissible action in this respect, whether 
taken alone or in coordination with state 
legislation. 

Merely to state the position in this 
way compels its rejection. So conceived, 
Congress’ power over commerce would 
be nullified to a very large extent. For 
in all the variations of commerce clause 
theory it has never been the law that 
what the states may do in the regulation 
of commerce, Congress being silent, is the 
full measure of its power. Much less has 
this boundary been thought to confine 


what Congress and the states acting to- 
gether may accomplish. So to regard the 
matter would invert the constitutional 
grant into a limitation upon the very 
power it confers. 

The commerce clause is in no sense a 
limitation upon the power of Congress 
over interstate and foreign commerce. 
On the contrary, it is, as Marshall de- 
clared in Gibbons v. Ogden, a grant to 
Congress of plenary and supreme author- 
ity over those subjects. The only limita- 
tion it places upon Congress’ power is in 
respect to what constitutes commerce, 
including whatever rightly may be found 
to affect it sufficiently to make Congres- 
sional regulation necessary or appro- 
priate. This limitation, of course, is en- 
tirely distinct from the implied prohibi- 
tion of the commerce clause. The one is 
concerned with defining commerce, with 
fixing the outer boundary of the field over 
which the authority granted shall govern. 
The other relates only to matters within 
the field of commerce, once this is defined, 
including whatever may fall within the 
“affectation” doctrine. The one limitation 
bounds the power of Congress. The other 
confines only the powers of the states. 
And the two areas are not coextensive. 
The distinction is not always clearly ob- 
served, for both questions may and in- 
deed at times do arise in the same case 
and in close relationship. But to blur 
them, and thereby equate the implied pro- 
hibition with the affirmative endowment 
is altogether fallacious. There is no such 
equivalence. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This 
in the 


appears most obviously perhaps 
cases most important for the deci- 
sion in this cause. They are the ones in- 
volving situations where the silence of 
Congress or the dormancy of its power 
has been taken judicially, on one view 
or another of its constitutional 
as forbidding state action, only to have 
Congress later disclaim the prohibition or 
undertake to nullify it. Not yet has — 
Court held such a disclaimer invalid « 
that state action supported by it could he 
stand. On the contrary in each instance 
it has given effect to the Congressional 
judgment contradicting its own previous 
one. 

It is true that rationalizations have dif- 
fered concerning those decisions, indeed 
also that the judges participating in them 
differed in this respect. But the results 
have been lasting and are at least as im- 
portant, for the Session given to the 
process of accommodating federal and 
state authority, as the reasons stated for 
reaching them. None of the decisions 
conceded, because none involved any 
question of, the power of Congress 
to make conclusive its own mandate 
concerning what is commerce. But 
apart from that function of defining 
the outer boundary of its power, when- 
ever Congress’ judgment has been ut- 
tered affirmatively to contradict the 
Court’s previously expressed view that 
specific action taken by the states in Con- 
gress’ silence was forbidden by the com- 
merce clause, this body has accommodated 


effects, 


its previous judgment to Congress’ ex- 
pressed approval. 

Some part of this readjustment may be 
explained in ways acceptable on = any 
theory of the commerce clause and _ the 
relations of Congress and the Courts to- 
ward its functioning. Such explanations, 
however, hardly go to the root of the 
matter. For the fact remains that, in 
these instances, the sustaining of Con- 
gress overriding action has involved 
something beyond correction of erroneous 
factual judgment in deference to Con- 
gress’ presumably better-informed view 
of the facts, and also beyond giving due 
deterence to its conception of the scope 
of its powers, when it repudiates, just as 
when its silence is thought to support, the 
inference that it has forbidden state ac- 
tion. 

Prudential has not squarely met this 
fact. Fixed with the sense of appli- 
cability of the Welton or Shelby County 
line of cases, it rather has posed an 
enigma for the bearing of the Bridge and 
liquor cases upon the decision to be made. 
It is, if the commerce clause “by its own 
force” forbids discriminatory state taxa- 
tion, or other measures, how is it that 
Congress by expressly consenting can give 
that action validity ? 

The answer need not be labored. Pru- 
dential in this case makes no contention 
that commerce is not involved. Its argu- 
ment is exactly the opposite. Its conten- 
tion founded on the commerce clause 1s 
one wholly of implied prohibition within 
the field of commerce. 

This it regards as operative not only 
in Congress’ silence, but in the face of 


its positive expression by the McCarran 
Act that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the states of the business of 


insurance is in accord with Congress’ 
policy. That expression raises questions 


concerning its own validity and also con- 
cerning whether the policy stated extends 
to the kind of state legislation which is 
immediately in issue. But those ques- 
tions are not answered, as Prudential 
seeks to have them answered, by any con- 
ception that Congress’ declaration of pol- 
icy adds nothing to the validity of what 
the states have done within the area 
covered by the declaration or, in other 
words, that it is mere Drutum fulmen. For 
to do this not only would produce intoler- 
able consequences for restricting Con- 
gress power. It would ignore the very 
basis on which the second lVheeling 
Bridge case and indeed the Clark Dis- 
tilling case have set the pattern of the 
law for governing situations like that 
now presented. Accordingly we turn to 
the issues which are more alive and sig- 
nificant for the future. 


IT. 


In considering the issues raised by the 
McCarran Act and the question of its 
applicability, ground may be cleared by 
putting aside some matters strenuously 
argued in the state supreme court and 
here. First, it follows from what has 
been said that we are not required to 
determine whether South Carolina’s tax 
would be valid in the dormancy of Con- 
power. For Congress has expressly 
stated its intent and policy in the Aet. 
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And, for reasons to be stated, we think 
that the declaration’s effect is clearly to 
sustain the exaction and that this can be 
done without violating any constitutional 
provision, 
By the same token, 
sider whether the tax, if 
Congress’ unilluminated silence, would be 
discriminatory in the sense of an exac- 
tion forbidden by the commerce clause, 
as Prudential categorically asserts, or not 
South Carolina maintains with 
equal certitude. Much attention has been 
given both here and in the state court to 
these questions. But in the view we take 
of the case the controlling issues under- 
cit them. Nor do we determine, as 
Prudential’s argument seems to subsume, 
whether all of its business done in South 
Carolina and affected by the tax should 
h regarded as constituting interstate 
commerce so as to fall within the “in 
commerce’ ’ classification or, on the other 
hand, some of it may properly be con- 
sidered as being only local or intrastate 
dusiness. These questions we put to one 
ide. And for present purposes we as- 
sume that the tax would be dicriminatory 
in the sense of Prudential’s contention 
and that all of its business done in South 
\arolina and affected by the tax is done 
‘nm” or as a part of interstate commerce. 
lt is not necessary to spend much time 
with interpreting the McCarran Act. 
Pertinently it is as follows: 
Sec. 1. The Congress hereby de- 
clares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part 


we need not con- 
operative in 
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of the Congress shall not be construed 

to impose any barrier to the regulation 

or taxation of such business by the 
several States. 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insur- 
ance, and every person engaged therein, 
shall be subject to the laws of the 
several States which relate to the regu- 
lation or taxation of such business. 

(b) No Act of Congress shall be 
construed to invalidate, impair, or su- 
persede, any law enacted by any State 
for the purpose of regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance, or which imposes a 
fee or tax upon such business, unless 
such Act specifically relates to the busi- 
ness of mpuranee. ccs ow aoe a 
15 U. S. C. §§ 1011-1015. 

Obviously Congress’ purpose was 
broadly to give support to the existing 
and future state systems for regulating 
and taxing the business of insurance. 
This was done in two ways. One was by 
removing obstructions which might be 
thought to flow from its own power, 
whether dormant or exercised, except as 
otherwise expressly provided in the Act 
itself or in future legislation. The other 
was by declaring expressly and afhrma- 
tively that continued state regulation and 
taxation of this business is in the public 
interest and that the business and all who 
engage in it “shall be subject to” the 
laws of the several states in these re- 
spects. 

Moreover, in taking this action Con- 
gress must have had full knowledge of 
the nation-wide existence of state sys- 
tems of regulation and taxation ; of the 
fact that they differ greatly in the scope 


and character of the regulations im- 
posed and of the taxes exacted; and of 
the further fact that many, if not all, 


include features which, to some extent, 
have not been applied generally to other 
interstate business. Congress could not 
have been unacquainted with these facts 
and its purpose was evidently to throw 
the whole weight of its power behind the 
state systems, notwithstanding these vari- 
ations. 

It would serve no useful purpose now 
to inquire whether or how far this et- 
fort was necessary, in view of the ex- 
plicit reservations made in the majority 
opinion in the South-Eastern case. Nor 
is it necessary to conclude that Congress, 
by enacting the McCarran Act, sought 
to validate every existing state regula- 
tion or tax. For in all that mass of legis- 
lation must have lain some _ provisions 
which may have been subject to serious 
question on the score of other consti- 
tutional limitations in addition to com- 
merce clause objections arising in the 
dormancy of Congress’ power. And we 
agree with Prudential that there can be 
no inference that Congress intended to 
circumvent constitutional limitations upon 
its own power. 

But, though Congress had no purpose 
to validate unconstitutional provisions of 
state laws, except in so far as the Con- 
stitution itself gives Congress the power 
to do this by removing obstacles to state 
action arising from its own action or by 
consenting to such laws, H. Rep. No. 143, 
79th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 3, it clearly put 
the full weight of its power behind exist- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ing and future state legislation to sus- 
tain it from any attack under the com- 
merce clause to whatever extent this may 
be done with the force of that power 
behind it, subject only to the exceptions 
expressly provided for. 

Two conclusions, corollary in character 
and important for this case, must be 
drawn from Congress’ action and the cir- 
cumstances in which it was taken. One 
is that Congress intended to declare, and 
in effect declared, that uniformity of 
regulation, and of state taxation, are not 
required in reference to the business of 
insurance, by the national public interest, 
except in the specific respects otherwise 
expressly provided for. This necessarily 
was a determination by Congress that 
state taxes, which in its silence might be 
held invalid as discriminatory, do not 
place on interstate insurance business a 
burden which it is unable generally to 
bear or should not bear in the competition 
with local business. Such taxes were not 
uncommon among the states, and the 
statute clearly included South Carolina’s 
tax now in issue. 

That judgment was one of policy and 
reflected long and clear experience. For, 
notwithstanding the long incidence of the 
tax and its payment by Prudential with- 
out question prior to the South-Eastern 
decision, the record of Prudential’s con- 
tinuous success in South Carolina over 
decades refutes any idea that payment 
of the tax handicapped it in any way 
tending to exclude it from competition 


with local business or with domestic in- 
surance companies. Indeed Prudential 
makes no contrary contention on any 
factual basis, nor could it well do so. For 
the South-Eastern decision did not, and 
could not, wipe out all this experience 
or its weight tor bearing, as a matter of 
the practical consequences resulting from 
operation of the tax, upon that ques- 


tion. Robertson vy. United States, No. 
274, decided today. 
Consequently Prudential’s case _ for 


discrimination must rest upon the idea 
either that the commerce clause forbids 
the state to exact more from it in taxes 
than from purely local business; or that 
the tax is somehow technically of an 
inherently discriminatory character or 
possibly of a type which would exclude 
or seriously handicap new entrants seek- 
ing to establish themselves in South Caro- 
lina. As to each of these grounds, more- 
over, the argument subsumes that Con- 
gress’ contrary judgment, as a matter of 
policy relating to the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, cannot be effective, either 
“of its own force” alone or as operative 
in conjunction with and to sustain the 
state’s policy. 


IV. 


In view of all these considerations, we 
would be going very far to rule that 
South Carolina no longer may collect her 
tax. To do so would flout the expressly 
declared policies of both Congress and 
the state. Moreover, it would establish a 
ruling never heretofore made and in do- 
ing this would depart from the whole 
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trend of decision in a great variety of 
situations most analogous to the one now 
presented. For, as we have already em- 
phasized, the authorities most closely i 
point upon the problem are not, as ap- 
pellant insists, those relating to dis- 
criminatory state taxes laid in the dor- 
mancy of Congress’ power. They are 
rather the decisions which, in every in- 
stance thus far not later overturned, have 
sustained coordinated action taken by 
Congress and the states in the regulation 
of commerce. 

The power of Congress over commerce 
exercised entirely without reference to 
coordinated action taken by the states is 
not restricted, except as the Constitution 
expressly provides, by any limitation 
which forbids it to discriminate against 
interstate commerce and in favor of local 
trade. Its plenary scope enables Con- 
gress not only to promote but also to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce, as it has done 
frequently and for a great variety of 
reasons. That power does not run down 
a one-way street or one of narrowly fixed 
dimensions. Congress may keep the way 
open, confine it broadly or closely, or close 
it entirely, subject only to the restrictions 
placed upon its authority by other con- 
stitutional provisions and the requirement 
that it shall not invade the domains of 
action reserved exclusively for the states, 

This broad authority Congress may 
exercise alone, subject to those limitations, 
or in conjunction with coordinated action 
by the states, in which case limitations 
imposed for the preservation of their 
powers become inoperative and only those 
designed to forbid action altogether by 
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variety of any power or combination of powers in 


e ten NOW @ our governmental system remain effective. 
— “MB Here both Congress and South Carolina 
Chosery WM Have acted, and in complete coordination, 
~ dis. to ee ‘the tax. It is therefore rein- 
> 


forced by the exercise of all the power 
of government residing in our scheme. 
Clear and gross must be the evil which 
would nullify such an exertion, one which 


1 the dor- 
They are 
every in- 
rned, have 


taken by could arise only by exceeding beyond cavil 
regulation @ S0me explicit and compelling limitation 

2 imposed by a constitutional provision or 
commerce Provisions designed and intended to out- 


law the action taken entirely from our 
constitutional framework. 

In this light the argument that the 
degree of discrimination which South 
Carolina’s tax has involved, if any, puts 
it bevond the power of government to 
continue must fall of its own weight. 
No conceivable violation of the commerce 
clause, in letter or spirit, is presented. 
Nor is contravention of any other limita- 
tion. 

A word should be added in the latter 
respect. Prudential has not urged grounds 
founded upon other constitutional provi- 
sions than the commerce clause, except 
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‘estrictions 
other con- @ relation to the McCarran Act and then 
>quirement only in the event it should be construed 


as having effect to validate continued 
exaction of the tax. As has been said, 
it regards the statute as neither intended 


omains of 
the states. 


yress may oe ES sean . ' 
imitations, fy 2" effective to “validate, authorize, or 
ited action sanction state statutes which discriminate 
limitations @ 282'"st interstate commerce.” But, against 


the event that the Act should be taken 
as intended to have such an effect, it puts 
forward the somewhat novel contentions 
that the statute would be in violation of 
the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment; of the first clause of Article 
l,§ 8, requiring that “all Duties, Imposts 
and Excises shall be unform throughout 
the United States”: of Article § 1, 
“which requires legislation to be enacted 
by Congress”; and, apparently of the 
Tenth Amendment, “as a violation of the 
states’ power to tax for purposes of 
raising revenue for their own use, which 
power is vested exclusively in the states.” 
These arguments may be summarily 
disposed of. As for the due process con- 
tention, it was settled by a long line of 
authorities prior to the South-Eastern de- 
ision, that the similar provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as well as that 
requiring equal protection of the laws, 
ce. loes not forbid the states to lay and 
health collect such a_tax as South Carolina’s. 
Certainly the Fifth Amendment does not 
more narrowly confine the power of Con- 
gress; nor do it and the Fourteenth 
taken together accomplish such a restric- 
past tion upon the coordinated exercise of 
power by the Congress and the states. 
The argument grounded upon the first 
cause of Article I, § 8, requiring that 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States, identifies the state exaction 
with the laying of an excise by Congress, 
tt which alone the limitation applies. 
This is done on the theory that no more 
hss occurred than that Congress has 
“adopted” the tax as its own, a conception 
Mia 7 which obviously ignores the state’s exer- 
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ing power when it is exerted without 
reference to any state action. The same 
observation applies also to the contention 
based on Article I, § 1. 

The final conten that to sustain the 
Act, and thus the tax, would be an in- 
vasion of the state's own power of tax- 
ation is so clearly lacking in merit as to 
call for no comment other than to point 
out that, by juxtaposition with the con- 
tentions discussed in the preceding para- 
graph, the effect would be at one stroke 
to bring the Act into collision with limi- 
tations operative only upon the federal 
power and at the same time to nullify 
state authority. 

No such anomalous 
lows from the division of 
power into the respective 
federal and state authority. There are 
limitations applicable to each of these 
separately and some to their coordinated 
exercise. But neither the former nor the 
latter are to be found merely in the fact 
that the authority is thus divided. Such 
a conception would reduce the joint ex- 
ercise of power by Congress and the 
states to achieve common ends in the 
regulation of our society below the ef- 
fective range of either power separately 


consequence fol- 
legislative 
spheres of 




















exerted, without basis in specific consti- 
tutional limitation or otherwise than in 
the division itself. We know of no 
grounding, in either constitutional experi- 
ence or spirit, for such a restriction. For 
great reasons of policy and history not 
now necessary to restate, these great 
powers were separated. They were not 
forbidden to cooperate or by doing so to 
achieve legislative consequences, particu- 
larly in the great fields of regulating 
commerce and taxation, which, to some 
extent at least, neither could accomplish 
in isolated exertion. 

We have considered appellant’s other 
contentions, including the suggestion that 
the McCarran Act, construed as we have 
interpreted it and thus given effect, would 
involve an unconstitutional delegation by 
Congress of its power to the states. For 
reasons already set forth and others, in- 
cluding the fact that no instance of dele- 


gation is involved on the facts, we find 
them without merit. 
The judgment accordingly is 
A ffixed. 


Mr. Justice BLACK concurs in the result. 
Mr. Justice JACKSON took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 
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ENTERING their discussions 

on the theme “Life Insurance 
Advertising Looks Ahead,” members 
of the Lite Insurance Advertisers 
Association held a two-day North 
Central Round Table June 3 and 4 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The meeting, an informal, 
“clinic” liberally punctuated with 
question and answer and 
a healthy exchange of experience by 
those in attendance, covered the 
topics of “Trade Journal Advertis- 
ing,” ““Agents’ Publications,” “D1- 
rect Mail Advertising,” and “Special 
Promotions.” Clyde W. Ferguson, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, was 
chairman of the affair and presided 
during the first day. 

Russell B. Reynolds, secretary, 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, 
and president of L.A.A., extended 
greetings to the group on behalf of 
the association's officers at an open- 
ing luncheon June 2. 


sessions 


The first business session dealt 
with trade journal advertising, 
James ]. Wengert of St. Louis, as- 


sociate publisher ot Life /nsurance 
Selling, discussing the “Strategy” 
of such advertising and Francis ]. 
O’Brien, director of sales promo- 
tion, Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL., 
covering “Tactics.” Mr. Wengert 
stressed the importance of trade 
journal advertising in establishing 
company recognition and _ prestige 
among life insurance agents. ‘*More 
than one good agent has left a com- 
pany because of discouragement re- 
sulting from lack of recognition of 
his company by those with whom he 
comes in contact,” he declared. He 
expressed gratification, however, 
over the growing appreciation by 
management of the services per- 
formed by an alert, vigorous trade 
press, and of the values to be de- 
rived from carefully planned trade 
journal advertising. Mr. O’Brien 
drew from his own company’s ex- 
perience in pointing to types of trade 
journal advertising which had pro- 
duced effective results. 

Attendants at the meeting got the 
salesman’s view of the importance 
of agents’ publications from George 
S. Severance, Chicago Associate 
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General Agent for the Ohio National 
Life, who pointed to the importance 
of the “little things’’—readable type, 
high quality paper, plenty of names 
of individuals, production figures, 
inspirational material—in producing 
an agents’ publication that will be 
read and that will do an effective 
job of knitting the field force into a 
cohesive whole. George Pease, sales 
promotion section, Equitable Life 
of lowa, reflected a home office at- 
titude on this subject that was in 
hearty agreement with that of Mr. 
Severance, declaring that ‘The 
house magazine is a clear channel 
for management to approach the 
field. No other medium ts so ideally 
suited to the building and mainte- 
nance of ‘family spirit’ in a com- 
pany.” The first day's sessions 
closed with a talk on ““What can an 
Advertising Agency do to help us?” 
by Harry E. Nelson, advertising de- 
partment, General American Life, 

Louis, who pointed to the wide 
variety of creative jobs 1 in life in- 
surance sales promotion in whales the 
services of an advertising agency 
could be used. 

With Donald M. Tudhope, super- 
visor of field service, Columbus Mu- 
tual Life presiding, the second day’s 
meeting opened with an illustrated 


talk on direct mail advertising by 
Robert Stone, vice-president, Na- 
tional Research Bureau, Inc., Chi- 


cago, who presented suggestions for 
new and effective techniques in di- 
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rect mail advertising that can find 
application in life insurance mer. 


chandising. He was followed on the 
program by Mr. lerguson who pre- 
sented conclusions on current use of 
direct mail among life insurance 
companies based on results of a 
questionnaire survey conducted 

cently among L.A.A. members. 


Sales Contests 


Highlight of the session on 
cial Promotions” was a_ talk by 
Douglas E. Thompson, veteran mer- 
chandising specialist and president 
of Thompson and Associates, Chi- 
cago sales promotion firm, whose 
illustrated suggestions included how 
to achieve a high degree of competi- 
tive interest in sales contests, most 
effective methods of recognizing con- 
test winners, and basic principles of 
building sales contests for maximum 
effect. Mr. Thompson’s talk set 
the stage for a panel discussion in- 
volving specific application of sales 
contests by tour different life insur- 
ance companies. Participating were 
Howard Craft, Ohio State Life, Co- 
lumbus, [. P. Leader, Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, E. S. Wescott, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, Lincoln, and H. 
EK. Nelson, General American. 

The meeting closed with an ad- 
dress by John R. Hastie, Chicago 
manager, Mutual Life of New York, 
on “Selling Our Way of Life,” in 
which he reminded his audience of 
the opportunity and the responst- 
bility which life insurance advertis- 
ing men have of guiding and stimu- 
lating public thinking in the diree- 
tion of greater individual thrift and 
saving, and of acquainting the great 
body of citizens with the functions 
of life insurance in providing the 
means for the well-founded personal 
security which is so basic to the 
American way of life. 

Committee members in charge of 
the meeting in addition to Messrs. 
ferguson, Tudhope and Rader were 
Oakley R. Tripp, treasurer, Minis- 
ters Life and Casualty Union, Min- 
neapolis, who handled registration, 
and Robert S. Walstrom, advertis- 
ing manager, Continental Assurance 
Co., Chicago. 
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T IS my intention to be entirely 

frank and honest in this discus- 

sion. Because of the fact that not 
less than 150 companies are repre- 
sented in this convention and many 
top executives are in this group, it 
is to be assumed that your only in- 
terest in this program is to secure 
alvantages that may come about 
through discussions from this plat- 
form as well as through information 
derived from rubbing elbows with 
others. 

| can talk “knowingly” of but one 
plan. That one, of course, is the one 
we use in the company with which 
| am associated. How good it 1s, 
how practical is the basis of the 
plan, | can judge only by compari- 
You and I are interested in 
identically the same thing's: creating 
and maintaining an agency organiza- 
tion in life insurance that will pro- 
duce the necessary volume of new 
business of a kind that will remain 
in force to carry out the expectations 
and intentions of the policies that 
are issued. 


son. 


Two Classifications 


It would be an error to assume 
that like conditions exist in all com- 
panies, and, thus, the agency build- 
ing requirements would be the same. 
\s a matter of fact, no two are alike, 
yet a division into two classifications 
might be sufficient for practical pur- 
poses of explanation and compari- 
son, 

In the so-called No. 1 Group, we 
shall place those companies that are 
iid in years and have been operat- 
ing continuously in the same terri- 
tory for a long time, thus, on the 
average, have considerable insurance 
in force in the various agency divi- 
sions and a going agency organiza- 
tion that is producing from 80% to 
90% of the total in new business, 
hecessitating but a relatively small 
amount of new organization an- 
nually. This surely must be the sit- 
lation that exists with most of the 
large companies. 
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by A. B. OLSEN, Vice President 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


In the second classification I 
would put the smaller and less well- 
established companies and those that 
may be pioneering new fields where 
there may be but little in the way of 
old, dependable organization or a 
limited amount of insurance in 
force. To my way of thinking this 
sets up a decidedly different re- 
quirement and, of necessity, will de- 
mand more intense treatment from 
which it would seem only fair to 
expect a lesser return and probably 
at a higher cost. 


Third Possibility 


Now there is a third classification 
about which I happen to know some- 
thing. In this classification the com- 
pany has turned right-about-face; 
the field organization must be re- 
placed in whole or at least to a very 
large extent; the basis of former 
operation must be entirely forgot- 
ten; and the business in force can- 
not be considered of much value to 
an agent. That is the situation that 
existed in our Company as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1935. Some of you know 
the full story. 

So, I go back to January 1, 1935, 
and want to carry through the ten- 
year period up to December 31, 
1944, so as to have the benefit of the 
element of time to put into opera- 
tion the plan we had concluded to 
use and to give sufficient opportunity 
to prove the adequacy of the plan 
through good times and bad; to se- 


cure the benefit of its adaptation to 
the range in size of agencies, loca- 
tion, age, and temperament of Gen- 
eral Agents, and all of the other 
vicissitudes of agency operation 
known and unknown; and, further, 
to allow ample time for the compa- 
nies you may want to make com- 
parisons with to have sufficient op- 
portunity to prove their methods as 
well. As you know, at that time it 

ras quite apparent that all compa- 
nies needed to make a decided at- 
tempt to rebuild or add to depleted 
agency organizations. 


Recruiting 


[In discussing our company’s oper- 
ation, as [ have been requested to 
do, | shall start out with what is as- 
sumed to be the very first step in the 
program—that of recruiting. In 
plain language, recruiting is nothing 
more than an attempt to find the 
man you want. It certainly would 
be absurd for me to assume that we 
could do a better job of recruiting 
than any of you men could do. But, 
there might be a different viewpoint 
as to what kind of a man we want, 
depending somewhat upon where he 
is to work and what. he is expected 
to do. If | were a farmer with a 
dozen cows to milk, I wouldn’t look 
for a one-armed man. If I needed 
a plumber or an apprentice for a 
job, I would seek my man among 
the kind that make good service 

(Continued on the next page} 
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men. It might be that neither man 
would be able to answer the some- 
what popular “85 questions in 20 
minutes,’ yet might be acceptable 
for the respective job. I mean only 
that we have tried to have our Gen- 
eral Agents use good “horse sense”’ 
and when it appeared they did not 
do so, we have had no hesitancy in 
rejecting applications for contracts. 
At this point I should like to agree 
that your selection of men may have 
been better than ours. 

In our attempt to qualify prospec- 
tive agents, we use a so-called Score 
Sheet. The chart is made up of 
twelve items of information, as fol- 
lows: 1. Age; 2. Dependents; 
I-ducation; 4. Previous income; 
Previous occupation; 6. Changes 11 
position last five years; 7. Sales ex- 
perience ; 8. Life insurance owned ; 
Y¥. Investments; 10. Organization 
membership; 11. Length of definite 
acquaintance of General Agent and 
12. Indebtedness. 

Each of these classifications is 
subdivided for purposes of point- 
credit. The maximum credit pos- 
sible is 272 points. The minimum is 
79 points. Again, we have subdi- 
vided the ratings into three classifi- 
cations: good, borderline, and poor. 
The requirement for “good” classifi- 
cation is in the range between 163 
and 272 points; the “borderline” 
group is in the range between 141 
and 162 points; and the “‘poor,” 79 
to 140 points. 


ty jn 
~~ . . 


Education 


This Score Sheet or chart has 
been in continuous use for the ten- 
year period in question. We have 
checked and re-checked the results 
at different times and while the 
chart does not tell an entirely true 
story, it does provide a very good 
indication as to the individual’s 
capabilities. 

Step No. 2. With us, the second 
step is education, and the medium 
used is a Home Office school. 

Requirements for school attend- 
ance are as follows: 


Age: 26 to 45, inclusive 

Rating Chart: High “borderline” or 
“good” 

Acceptable retain credit report 

Personal History sheet and a Gen- 
eral Agent’s report 
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Contract must have been completed 
and approved, including accept- 
ance for Surety Bond 

Complete understanding with the 
General Agent and his school man 
as to requirements of combination 
contract, reports required, etc. 

General Agent’s agreement to fully 
cooperate. 


School Plan 


Duration of school: Two weeks. 

Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Also 
evening work, average of two 
hours. 

Course of study: Our own Study 
Course, designed in 1927 and used 
continuously with necessary modi- 
fications and additions, (Five 
booklets. ) 

Booklet No. 1—History of Life 
Insurance. 

Booklet No. 2—Contracts—Their 
make-up, uses, and values. 

Booklet No. 3—Fundamental Val- 
ues and the Functions of Life 
Insurance. 

Booklet No. 4—The How and 
Why of Selling, Methods of 
\Vorking, and Value of Time, 
Records, Reports, etc. 

Booklet No. 5—The Agent, His 
Obligations, and Responsibili- 
ties. 

Transportation is paid from their 
home to the Home Office and re- 
turn. 

Hotel Expenses, consisting of room 
and meals, are taken care of. 

Twenty dollars per week is paid for 
the two weeks the school is in ses- 
sion. This is not paid to them as a 
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"Is this your idea of a gentle hint?" 


salary, but because their expenses 
at home continue while they are 
away and this small amount of 
money will help to take care of 
same. 

The total of the above items js 
shared equally by the General 
Agent and the Company. If the 
agent is located at a point more 
than 500 miles from the Home 
Office, the Company absorbs the 
travel expense beyond that point, 

That part of the expense to be borne 
by the General Agent is payable 
to the Home Office on the basis 
of Y% each month for the three 
months following the close of the 
school. It is the expectation that 
the new man will secure enough 
business that the General Agent’s 
average—in a large measure— 
will absorb his part of the ex- 
pense. 

The average cost to the General 
Agent, under present conditions 
is about $75. , 

The next step in the program is field 
training. 

Having completed the required 

schooling, the new agent is ready for 

field work or rather the time has 
come for the General Agent to go 
into action. 


Company Requirements 


The General Agent—or, in the 
larger agencies, his supervisor—is 
to spend time in the field with the 
new agent on a pre-determined basis, 
as follows: 

Total 

days 
Ist Month: 1% days each week 6 
2nd Month: 1 day each week 4 
3rd Month: % day each week 2 
Total number of days in joint 

field work, first three months 12 

Field work is to consist of : Pros- 
pecting; First calls; Follow-up 
calls; Calls on appointments ; Com- 
pletion of records and Making re- 
ports. 

—Specifically not just to go out and 
help close good WARMED UP 
Prospects. 

Complete records must be kept on 
regular blanks provided for the pur- 
pose, showing the following : 

1. Hours in office; 2. Hours in 
field; 3. Calls; 4. Seen calls; 5. In- 
terviews: 6. Definite future ap- 
pointments; 7. Sales by number; 8 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales by amounts ; 9. Premium—an- 
nual basis; 10. Recapitulation: 
Average value of calls, Average 
value of interviews ; 11. Remarks of 
agent and 12. Approval of General 
Agent and comments. 

These blanks must be completed 
in triplicate each Saturday. The 
agent keeps one copy for himself, 
one copy goes to his General Agent, 
and one copy is sent to the Home 
Office. 


Contract and Compensation 


In setting up a plan of compensa- 
tion, we took a leaf from the plan- 
book of the Industrial companies, 
as, even as far back as fifteen years 
ago, the Industrial companies were 
providing very conclusive evidence 
that a so-called combination plan of 
compensation worked to very good 
advantage. 

Our regular Agent’s Contract is 
made up of 70% graded. However, 
for our combination plan, the first- 
year commission is reduced from 
10% to 50%, graded, plus a weekly 
stipend of $12, $15, or $20, not to 
be charged against either the agent 
or his General Agent. The fund 
against which these checks are 
drawn is created by crediting the 
20% difference in commission, plus 
apart of a bonus plan. The amount 
for this purpose ranges from $2.50 
per thousand down to $1 per thou- 
sand on all business produced by the 
avency. This account may not be 
used for any other purpose or in 
any other manner. 

Through the medium of a bonus 
on all business produced, each 
agency builds up its own promo- 
tonal fund, from which the weekly 
stipend in the combination plan is 
paid. This fund is retained by the 
Home Office. Checks are drawn 
payable to the agent, but sent to the 
General Agent each week after the 
report comes in from the agent oper- 
ating under the plan. 

The theory back of this combina- 
tion plan is as follows: 
|. It gives control over agent’s time 

without resistance on his part. 

.It enables the Company to re- 
quire positive cooperation in field 
assistance on a planned basis and 
reports covering such activity. 

. It eliminates to a large extent the 
“questioning” frame of mind 
General Agents are so likely to 
acquire in respect to their initial 
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Men of Vision look to the future for new 
ideas, draw confidently on past experi- 
ence, act with radiant enthusiasm. Simi- 
larly Anico's "Men of Vision" are building 
their future on new selling ideas, tapping 
a reservoir of confidence from Anico's 40 
proven years of experienced life insurance 
service, self reliant in the thought of the 
brilliant profitable years ahead. 


For men of Anico, 1945 has been a ban- 
ner new year . . . so if you're planning a 
promising future, plan today the Anico 
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judgment as to the new agent’s 
qualifications 1f he does not 1m- 


mediately get into production. 


4. Knowing in advance exactly what 
he is required to do for the new 
agent makes the General Agent 
more cautious and exacting in his 


selection. 


So a | 


for them. 
situation to be different. 


It would not be practical to try to 
give a complete resume of the ten 
years’ operation of this plan, but I 
will give you in detail the results of 
the first eight months of this year, 
then the results of the full period 
from January 1, 1935, to December 


31, 1944. 


It eliminates the constant discus- 
sion with General Agents as to 
what the Home Office should do 
Each one believes his 


Full-time contracts made dur- 
ing first 8 months of 1945 24 
Of the above number, there 
were in attendance at the 


Home Office school in June = 12 
Aggregate number of months 

under contract, total group 96 
Average production per 

SOR. ...aie eae: oni $9,426 
Reflection of Home Office School 
into the above analysis: 
Attending school held in June 12 
Average production per 

month of these 12 men $14,490 


The monthly average of the 

group that did not attend 

the school .. $ 6.858 

In this total group of 24, only 2 
men had previous life insurance ex- 
perience—one about seven “months 


(Continued on the next page) 
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on a part-time basis, and the other, 
four months in Industrial insurance 
several years previously. 

During the same eight months, we 
completed additional contracts, as 
follows: 

Part-time and Banker con- 

tracts in country territory 36 
Total production of this 

group 137,865 
Not over a half dozen of these con- 
tracts will prove to be of any value. 

During the past two months— 
September and October—21 new 
full-time contracts have been com- 
pleted. All of these men are to at- 
tend a Home Office school to begin 
November 19, and all are new to 
life insurance. Each will operate 
under a combination contract. 


10 Year Results 


I know of no other measuring rod 
that can be used that will provide a 
full answer other than that of gain 
in insurance in force. I realize there 
are some variables that could be in- 
jected that might change the picture 
some, such as maturities, death 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


claims and the like. Also some con- 
tend that the greater the insurance 
in force the harder it is to make per- 
centage gains, but that claim hardly 
stands up when making compari- 
sons. 

In comparing insurance in force 
at the end of the year 1934 and 
again at the end of 1944, using a 
list of 25 companies that sell only 
Ordinary, I found it necessary to 
use all companies in the Ordinary 
group with as low as $120 million 
of insurance in force and up to 
more than $6% billion. I find the 
list divides as follows: 

9 companies with $892 million or 
more 

16 companies with $120 million to 
$583 million. 

Therefore, [I shall use the two- 
group idea, calling the first group 
the “large companies,”’ and the sec- 
ond group, the “small companies.” 
Our own company would be No. 26 
on the list, so is not included in 
either group. 

The increase in business in force 
in Group No. 1 (large companies ) 
ranges all the way from breaking 
just about even (one company) to a 
gain of 45% (as shown by one 


steadily 
month. 
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Ohio National agents grow rapidly in an 
environment “up with the hour” and their 
increasing 
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company). The average of the nine 
companies is 15.5%. 

In the second group (small com 
panies), we find one to have takeg 
a loss of approximately 12% 
whereas the top company in the 
group made a gain of 57%. The 
average for the 16 companies §g 
39%. 

During the same period, our com 
pany made a gain of 56% in bust 
ness in force. Again, | am not if 
position to argue that this measur 
ing rod is either true or entirely faj 
to all. | am offering it only as one 
medium of showing progress that 
can be made only through a rea 
sonably satisfactory plan of ageney 
operation. 


From Scratch 


In the ten years, we have built an 
organization from scratch. Or, pet 
haps it would be more nearly correet 
to say that on January 1, 1935, we 
found 833 contracts in force—scat 
tered over 26 states. By the end of 
one year this group had dwindled 
to 137; at the end of two years, to 
34; and, at the end of ten years, to 
9. Thus it was necessary to builda 
completely new organization. 


Q.N.L./ 


— 


In all one’s affairs the sense 
of being ready and up with 
the hour imparts to a man’s 
countenance and demeanor 
a wonderful air of leisure. 


Emerson’s Journal 
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The Company picture, 
the ten-year period, is as follows: 


business 
changed materially for the better. 


covering 


$116,000,000 


$181,000,000 
$ 65,000,000 
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This coupled with the generally bet- 
tered conditions, has meant a con- 


stant 


reduction in lapse ratio, to 


L where our 1944 business is paying 






Ohio 


has accomplished. 
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nto 1945 in excess of 91% 
ver-all lapse for 1944 was but 
26% —a figure I believe you will 
agree 1s quite acceptable. 

So much for what our own plan 


and the 


In giving consideration to what 
the postwar agent should be like 


find him. it 


seems we should give a great deal 
of thought to just what we want to 
accomplish during the next ten- or 
twenty-year period. [I doubt very 
much that we can think of this job 
on a collective basis. Rather, it will 
be necessary for us to give serious 
consideration to our own company’s 
problem as it exists today, and, in 
so doing, if we fail to temper our 
thinking with that which our own 
experience has been 1n the past, ( go- 
ing far beyond the war period) we 
shall never be able to arrive at de- 
pendable conclusions. 

Much has been said and many 
papers have been prepared and 
speeches made regarding that which 
is most necessary to do and always 
do they deal in the needs of the 
business as a whole. I suppose this 
is the correct approach as it prob- 
ably can be said that whatever is 
good for one company is good for 
another, but I should like to break it 
down just a little further than that. 

In providing this ten-year experi- 
ence of our own company I have 
followed the outline furnished by 
Mr. Holcombe and the Program 
Committee. I am quite sure their 


thinking was well founded, as giv- 
ing particular attention to any one 
phase of agency operation probably 
will not achieve the kind of results 
we should be interested in. 


Teaching and Training 


| remember some years ago there 
was much talk about education. 
Schools of different types were set 
up—Home Office, Agency, Field, 
and special schools operated by 
groups. However, in a few years 
the interest died down; then the idea 
of training superseded all else. The 
thinking of some was that you could 
not teach anyone else to sell. Rather, 
he must be trained to sell. There- 
fore, for a few years, training was 
the paramount idea. Following that, 
we became much concerned about 
how the training should be done, or, 
in fact, we settled our thoughts on 
training the trainer, which meant 
training the General Agent or Man- 
ager to do the training job as far as 
the new agent was concerned. With 
that, the cycle seemed to be nearly 
complete and many again began 

(Continued on the next page} 
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thinking seriously about schooling, 
majoring principally in what might 
be called advanced work, and deal- 
ing mostly with older men in the or- 
ganization who had proved they 
could do a fair job but needed some 
additional “‘education.”’ 

Now it seems we are about ready 
to enter the third phase and again 
begin talking about the trainer. So, 
naturally | am wondering whether 
we are going on through the old 
cycle a second time, trying to con- 
vince ourselves that surely we are 
making some advancement. 


Comparative Data 


I cannot avoid calling to attention 
a report completed by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, des- 
ignated as File No. 410, under the 
title of ‘Characteristics and Early 
Production of 1945 Recruits, ap- 
pointed January through April, 
1945.” In this report we find cata- 
logued the experience of 20 of the 
best companies in the United States, 
ranging in size from $150 million 
to several billion. It is to be as- 


sumed that all of these companies 
used their regular plans—whatever 
they might be—in this recruiting ef- 
fort, and that their own General 
Agents or Managers were trying to 
do a good job in selection as well 
as furnishing whatever else that 
could be viewed as worth while or 
necessary toward the success of each 
of the 774 individuals who were 
brought into the business on a full- 
time basis during the period. Then 
we find that 244, or 37%, of the 
entire group secured absolutely no 
business whatever in the _ four- 
month average period, and that 84 
more—making up 13%—secured 
from $1,000 to $2,499 per month. 
A third group of 79—or 12% of 
the whole—secured from $2,400 to 
$4,999 per month; a fourth group 
of 68—making up another 10%— 
secured only from $5,000 to $7,499. 
Thus, 473 out of the 774, or 73.5%, 
can hardly be classed other than as 
failures as far as expecting them 
to remain in the business is con- 
cerned. This leaves but 26.5% who 
secured $7,500 or more per month. 

Now my question is, Wherein did 
the General Agents of this group of 
companies (20 in number) fail so 
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miserably? I ask this question be. 
cause of my own belief that unless 
a man gets into fair production dur- 
ing his first two months, there can 
be but little hope of his ever getting 
started. During that length of time 
in all probability he will have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that he is 
not fitted for the life insurance busi- 
ness or that for one reason or an- 
other conditions under which he 
works do not appear to be such that 
he can succeed; thus he is already 
well along on his way out of the 
business. 

I believe I would be very unfair 
—in speaking of the General Agents 
or Managers of this group of com- 
panies—if I stopped at this point. 
I believe it is a company’s responsi- 
bility to set up plans that their field 
directors (be they General Agents or 
Managers) can and must follow 
with the new man in order to give 
him every possible opportunity. To 
do that job as I have become con- 
vinced it should be done will require 
not only a few days of visiting on 
the part of the General Agent, but 
also a sufficient period of schooling 
in the very beginning so the new 
man will have a good understanding 
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of what life insurance is and of 
what it can be made to do. After 
all, that 1s exactly what he will have 
to use in order to interest folks to 
where they will buy. Then the big 
job of training must be followed 
through with and it is this particu- 
lar part of the job that, as a whole, 
will either make or break the new 
man—provided, of course, he al- 
realy has learned enough about life 
insurance that he grasps its value 
and its usability and, I might say, 
its salability. 

It is possible and I believe prob- 
able that it is in this particular func- 
tion that life insurance management 
has failed the most, as far as the 
field is concerned. To prove this to 
my own satisfaction, during the past 
three weeks I have visited with eight 
General Agents and Managers, three 
representing large companies and 
five representing medium sized and 
smaller companies. In each instance 
| have asked for:a full explanation 
of exactly what they were doing 
for new men toward helping them 
in the field. Not one appeared to 
have a concrete plan and the com- 
pany they represented had no re- 
quirements excepting on such gen- 
eral basis that they did not seem to 
have much value. And, the worst 
of all was that all but one of the 
eight General Agents or Managers 
agreed very freely that work with 
the new man in the field was the one 
thing they did not like to do. 


Recommendations 


So, if I were to make any sugges- 
tions or recommendations for the 
good of the business as a whole, as 
far as new men and field operations 
are concerned, I would say that we 
need most of all a positive plan for 
taking the new man by the hand and 
actually leading him through a field 
training period, covering a long 
enough time that he will become 
tully acquainted with what is neces- 
sary to do in order to achieve re- 








sults in sales. But, at the same time, 
| would say not to train the new man 
in life insurance sales work as we 
train a dog or a horse—by simply 
aking him to jump through the 
hoop or over a barrel enough times 
that he will conclude that is what 
we want him to do and thus make 
the effort. Rather, teach him enough 
about life insurance and WHAT IT 
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CAN BE MADE TO DO that he 
will build up an enthusiasm not first 
for the job, but rather for life in- 
surance, and, secondly, for the job. 
Only by so doing will it be possible 
to maintain his morale through that 
critical period of training. 

I trust the picture I have painted 
of our company’s operations, the 
plans we have used, and are intend- 
ing to continue to use, may be help- 
ful in some way. I have made com- 
parisons only in order to emphasize 
the results we have achieved. It 
has not been my intention to try to 
place either our job or our company 
at the head of the list, as I fully 
recognize the fact that the same con- 
ditions do not exist in any two com- 
panies and that undoubtedly many 
others have done not only as well 
but possibly much better during this 
same ten-year period. 


Before Joint Annual Meeting Association of 
Life Agency Officers and Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Chicago, 1945. 





A platitude is simply a wise crack 
you have heard before. 

The human body is remarkably 
sensitive. Pat a man on the back 
and his head swells. 


Civilization is a slow process of 
adopting the ideas of minorities. 

There was a time when the world 
was flat only at the poles. 


We want little out of World War 
II, and we may get less. 


We think the juvenile problem 
1s not so much one of ruling young- 
sters with a firm hand as using a 
firm hand with a ruler. 


Remember way back when a home 
used. to be a place you could eat at 
as well as sleep. 

It’s a strange fact that a lame 
duck is never so lame he can't 
waddle as far as a new government 
job. 

American Indians used to eat pine 
bark. We still do, only we call it 
breakfast food. 

We recommend to nations destr- 
ing to balance their budgets that they 
sell advertising space on thew out- 
standing currency. 


-From Banking, By Special Permission 
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Sales 
Volume 
in $1000 
$13,028 

4,284 

8,318 
113,018 

15,080 

24,578 

3,944 

12,914 

21,918 
23,235 

4,364 

100,786 
39,781 
25,646 

19.711 

17,518 

15,447 

7,101 

22,690 

54,458 

56,853 


27,590 


27 S88 
4.395 
87,291 
17,836 
14,241 
106,640 
8,410 
9 823 
5,049 
20,334 
80,277 
8,156 
3,519 
25,210 
23,049 
11,100 
29.616 
1,947 





U.S. Total. .$1,451,910 


Year 
to Date 

Over 1946 
1945 over 1945 
03% 49% 
33 ‘35 
71 50 
46 46 
89 67 
60 40 
79 81 
83 65 
71 52 
83 55 
66 46 
57 52 
76 65 
66 . * 
80 57 
67 73 
86 52 
62 55 
79 62 
79 68 
58 55 
$1 60 
95 56 
75 57 
69 43 
54 43 
52 4] 
73 73 
60 606 
59 52 
58 56 
83 69 
32 23 
88 72 
83 58 
85 57 
63 65 
57 3 
73 59 
52 36 
93 61 
9] 72 
72 50 
54 55 
83 o4 
65 47 
53 61 
52 43 
40 360 
67% 58% 
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experience; 
Cashier, 5 years experience. 
Not connected with a life in- 
Surance company at present. 
Single, age 32, broad educa- 
tional background; will locate 
Write Best’s Life 
News, Box L-700, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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L.O.M. A. EDUCATIONAL 


HE educational program of the 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute, necessarily curtailed 
during the war years, is now being 
returned to a pre-war basis and is 
being completely revised in keeping 
with changed conditions in person- 
nel development, it was announced 
by James H. Kohlerman, educational 
director of the L.O.M.A., speaking 
before the Spring Conference of 
that organization in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

The war years were put to good 
advantage in the reviewing of the 
entire educational program, Mr. 
Kohlerman said. Not only have 
courses for students been prepared 
on a new basis, but manuals for the 
course instructors have been added, 
with a view to relieving them of 
much of the time and trouble of out- 
lining and preparing the study ma- 
terial. 


Begins This Fall 


Beginning in September, all ot 
the L.O.M.A. Institute activities, ex- 
cept the Fellowship examinations, 
will be resumed and students will 
again have the choice of minor and 
major examinations in all graduate 
subjects. 

“During the war years, the Edu- 
cational Council of the L.O.M.A. 
carefully studied every detail of the 
courses,” Mr. Kohlerman said. ‘As 
a result, the number of references in 
the first course has been reduced, 
the material vitalized by simple cases 
and examples which beginning stu- 
dents can understand, important new 
subjects have been added, such as 
National Service Life Insurance, 
Social Security, and Public Kela- 
tions ; and certain subjects have been 
transformed from the beginning 
courses to the advanced courses. 
This was true of ‘arithmetic,’ which 
has always been the cause of trouble 
with beginning students. It has been 
transferred from the beginning 
course to Course II, where it can be 
grasped more readily by the career 
students.” 

A new brochure for distribution 
to prospective students is now being 
prepared, as well as_ instructors’ 
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manuals and an “appreciation ses- 
sion, which is a summary story of 
the educational work for the use of 
those called upon to explain the 
courses to employees.* 

Under the new program, Course 
|, covering the principles of life in- 
surance, is designed to give new em- 
ployees a basic knowledge ot life 
insurance tor their everyday opera- 
tions and to enable them to explain 
life insurance more effectively to 
policyvowners and the public in gen- 
eral. Course II, an advanced course, 
will give a broader and more detailed 
study of life insurance and 1s de- 
signed to give practical help to the 
employee who expects to make a 
career of the business. Course III, 
the graduate course, gives employees 
an opportunity to specialize in their 
chosen insurance fields. This course 
covers life insurance accounting, 1n- 
vestments, selection of risks, home 
office agency management, and office 
management. 

Credits towards these new courses 
will be given students for examina- 
tions already completed. 

“Every employee wants to learn 
more about his business and prepare 
himself for opportunities,’ Mr. 
Kohlerman added. “But working on 
his own, it may take him years to 
work out a sound plan of procedure. 





























THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


54th Lh ap 5 OF SERVICE TO 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAN 


A company of high character and tne 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and streng 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















PROGRAM 


One company executive recently said 
that it had taken him 10 years to ge 
his bearings, whereas it there had 
been a program like that of the 
L.O.M.A., he would have gotten an 
earlier start, had fewer misgivings 
and moved ahead faster. \Ve in the 
personnel field don't want employees 
to tret and worry long years betore 
getting started. We want to help 
tnem advance as rapidly as possible, 


Training and Education 


“It is important that a distinction 
be made between training and edu- 
cation. By training, we mean the 
provision of the skill and informa- 
tion required to perform a specific 
operation, whereas by education we 
mean the provision of a broad back- 
ground of information that makes 
a well-rounded, versatile employee. 
An employee may do an adequate 


job as a result of training. But we 
know he will do still better work if 


he understands the meaning of the 
hgures he receives and the purpose 
of the information he sends out. As 
he acquires more background about 
the business 1n general and especially 
about functions of neighboring de- 
partments, he will make fewer er- 
rors, do his job faster and be more 
likely to catch errors in figures that 
come to him. His work becomes 
more interesting, his job satisfaction 
increases and he becomes more 
valuable to his company.” 

Mr. Kohlerman, who is now in 
charge of the 1..0.M.A. educational 
work, has had a broad background in 
management and personnel training. 
His special helds have been manage- 
ment, accounting, mathematics and 
statistics. lor many years he was an 
assistant professor at New York 
University and now has a course in 
that university’s Graduate School of 
Business on “Development of Train- 
ing Programs.” During the war, he 
served with the War Manpower 
Commission in the “Training Within 
Industry” service, conducting 32 
training directors’ conferences and 
working with plant executives in 


185 different organizations. 
* Available August 15 at L.O.M.A. 110 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


July 31 Deadline 


for member- 


VP PLICATIONS 
A. nip in the 1946 Million Dollar 


Round Table of the National Asso- 
cation of Life Underwriters must 
be submitted on or before July 31, 
and cannot be acted upon after that 
date, states Louis Behr, Equitable 
Chicago, 
Behr urged all prospective members 
application 
upon qualification to prevent any 
possible delay in the filing of neces- 
av collateral information resulting 
in failure to qualify. It is expected 
that the 1946 Round Table will be 
the largest in the history of the or- 
sanization, he stated. 

The Annual Outing and Confer- 
ence of this year’s Round Table will 
french 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 4-8, 1946 and an interesting 


Mr. 


chairman. 


immediately 


Lick Springs 


program covering important phases 
i advanced underwriting to be pre- 


were 


JULY 





1946 


of Life 


sented by outstanding producers 1s 
heing developed. 

Members who have been honor- 
ably discharged 
iorces less than twelve months prior 
to June 30, 1946 are invited to at- 
tend the French Lick Comference as 
special guests. The same rule applies 
to inactive members who are still in 
ervice and to those who qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
hut who were called into service and 
unable to 
Table in the year in which they 
alified. The Executive Committee 
iso approved the waiving of the 
1946 annual dues of life members 
who served some part of the twelve 
months prior to June 30, 1946, in 
the armed forces. For compléte cle- 
ils and information prospective 
members should write Louis Behr, 
tharman, Suite 515, 29 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

Several members of the Round 
Table are planning to go on from the 
French Lick meeting to attend the 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association 
which will be held in Cleveland, Sep- 
tmber 9-13 and at which a special 
rogram will be staged by the Round 
Table as a part of one of the general 
Onvention sessions 


from the armed 


attend the Round 


Underwriters 





Mortality Table. 


Very liberal dividends. 








Lutweran Mutual 
Offers 


low cost life insurance based on the American Men 


Policies issued from birth to Age 65. 


Attractive agency contracts to Lutherans in 21 states. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 











Chairman Behr, in accordance 
with the by-laws, has appointed the 
following nominating committee to 
report to the French Lick Confer- 
ence: John E. Clayton, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Newark, N. J., chair- 
man; Alfred J. Ostheimer, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia; J. 
Welldon Currie, Mutual Benefit, 
New York; Edward Choate, New 
England Mutual, Los Angeles; and 
Louis Behr, Equitable Society, Chi- 


cago. 


LIFE INSURANCE CAREERS 
New Leaflet Published 


PON the request of vocational 

euidance counsellors, as well as 
personnel executives of some of the 
life insurance companies for infor- 
mation about career possibilities in 
life insurance, the Educational D1- 
vision of the Institute of Life In- 
surance recently prepared a leaflet 
“A Career For You” which presents 
briefly some of the career oppor- 
tunities for women in various phases 
of life insurance. 


There has long been a dearth of 
vocational information suitable for 
school and college use dealing with 
life insurance careers, particularly 
in the home and field offices. This 
new publication answers such ques- 
tions as: What are the opportunities 
in life insurance for highly trained 
and technically skilled women? 
Where can a high school graduate 
begin? What are the chances for a 
woman agent? What is the employ- 
ment outlook? Do women like life 
insurance positions and why? 

““A Career For You” was sent to 
the vocational guidance divisions of 
all State Departments of Education, 
to all colleges and universities in 
New York State where women are 
enrolled, and to all the vocational 
guidance organizations and publica- 
tions. Orders have been received 
from the life insurance companies, 
the State Department of Education 
in a number of states, colleges and 
universities, public and school li- 
braries, some women’s groups, and 
the Girl Scouts, and the leaflet is 
now in its second printing. 

{[Editor’s note—The Institute of Life Insur- 
ence 14 located at 60 E 42nd St., New York 17, 


.—we do not have copies of “A Career 


For You.’’] 
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INSURANCE LAW BOOK 


CORPUS JURIS SECUNDUM, VOLUMES 44-46 





by the combined editorial staffs of The American Law Book Company and 
West Publishing Company. The American Law Book Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


front of each volume. A _ general 
analysis is first given, consisting of 
but four pages, in which the entire 
law of insurance is divided into byt 
twenty-two chapters. By quickly 
scanning these, the reader can locate 
the particular general problem 
which he is interested. A sub-analy 
sis then follows, listing in each chap 
ter under descriptive headings, the 
particular topics discussed, with 
reference to the page where the dis 
cussion is found. The second, an¢ 
most obvious, way of finding a de- 
sired point of law in these volume 
is through the index. The publish- 
ers have provided an excellent index, 
consisting of 35,000 index lines, and 
the user should have no difficulty 
in finding at once the precise point 
for which he 1s looking. 


OR the first time, the entire 

American law of insurance has 
been completely stated in one com- 
pact work. This monumental task 
has been completed by the publishers 
of Corpus Juris Secundum in three 
volumes, containing every reported 
American decision on the law of 
insurance. Provision is made for 
the insertion in the back of each of 
these volumes of a cumulative an- 
nual supplement which will in the 
future contain every decision on 
this important subject since the pub- 
lication of the permanent volumes. 
In this manner, the user of these 
books will have at his fingertips all 
of the law of insurance from the 
earliest decisions down to the year 
he uses it, and the books will not get 
out of date due to decisions rendered 
after the books were published. 

To make this vast field of law 
readily available so that these books 
may be used by a layman as well as 
a lawyer, the publishers have pro- 
vided two obvious means of finding 
the law on the particular point de- 
sired. The first of these is by an 
analysis or table of contents in the 


The three insurance law volume 
are a part of a complete legal en 
cyclopedia. The entire encyclopedi 
may be subscribed to or the volumes 
may be purchased separately as de 
sired. Full particulars may be se 
cured by filling out the coupon o 


page 4. 





VETERANS 
De You Know - - - - 


the reasons why you should hold on to your National 
Service Life Insurance. 


why you should convert to a permanent policy? 
how easy it is to reinstate N.S.L.I.? 
recent changes made by congress in Veteran's law 
and the pending legislation to liberalize N.S.L.I. in 
many particulars? 

This is just a sample of the questions Beneficial Life Under- 


writers are answering for the veteran. They desire to assist him 
in building a future of financial security. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 





Geo. Albert Smith, President 
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American Mutual Life: At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors, all 
present officers were re-elected and the 
following promotions were made: G. L. 


Bowman to Assistant Actuary; A. C. 
ub-analy Latta and F, E. Wilkinson to Assistant 
ach chaps Secretaries; Henry I, Grant to Assistant 

General Counsel and K. C. Klein and 


lings, the 


E. k. Monson appointed Junior Officers. 
|, with May, 1946 recorded the largest amount 
e the dis of new business for any month in the 
ond, and company’s history. The gain over May, 
ing a de. 1945 was 49% and the corresponding gain 

; for the first 5 months of this year was 


- volume 
» publish- 
ant index, 
lines, and 
difficulty 


V%. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: Harold W. Mosby has 
been named Director, Texas Division ot 
and his headquarters are 


: , the cOmpany 

“1S€ POMP located at 1911 Pacific Avenue, Dallas. 
Prior to his entrance into the armed 
services in 1941, Mr. Mosby was associ- 


> vyolumesm ated with an Eastern life insurance com- 
pany. 

legal en — 

yclopedi 

> volume Baltimore Life: Charles A. Livingston, 

sly as degwith the company since 1941, and for- 

, merly a Staff Superintendent in Union- 

ay be se town, Pa., has been appointed Home 

OUPON OM Office Supervisor. 


George J. Mucey has been named Man- 
ager of the newly created Washington, 
Penna. district. Mr. Mucey has been with 
the company since 1935. 

Linn A. Washer, with the company 
since 1940, has been named Manager of 
the Allentown, Penna. district, succeeding 

B. Potteiger, who was promoted to 
Dna Emeritus. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New Ordinary 
business for May, 1946 showed a gain of 


ional 1% over the same month in 1945, 
x * * 
5 Berkshire Life: Observed its 95th anni- 
y: " . 
Yersary on May 15 last and President 
larrison L. Amber spoke over the Radio 
Station WBRK in Pittsfield, outlining 
the early days of the company and its 
; law evelopment down through the years. 
I. in Paid business for May, 1946 showed a 
oon gain of 33% over the same month in 1945 
and the comparable gain for the first 5 
months of this year was 32%. May, 1946 
Inder- aso represented the 39th consecutive 
+ him month during which new _ business has 
town a gain over the same month in 
the preceding year. 
x * * 


California-Western States: Neil EF. 
impson has been appointed Superintend- 
ft of Group Sales for the company. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD <\ 


A flat increase of $20 per month has 


been made for all employees earning 
under $400 per month. According to 
O. J. Lacy, President, this is the third 


time the company has made blanket in- 
creases to meet rising cost of living since 
the beginning of World War 


x * * 


Columbian National: 
in the business since 1928, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Production in 
the Group Department of the home office. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Claybourne Ste- 
phens has been appointed Manager for the 
company at Prestonsburg, Kentucky and 
will handle the Ordinary end of the 
business in Pike, Floyd and adjacent 
counties. Mr. Stephens joined the com- 
pany in 1943 but from 1944 until March 
of this year he was a Lieutenant, Senior 


Grade, in the Navy. 
x * * 
Connecticut General: William A. 


Young, with the company since 1939, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Toledo office. 


x * * 
Connecticut Mutual: The following 
promotions were announced recently: 
George F. B. Smth and H. Martin 


Tenney, from Assistant Vice President to 
Second Vice President and Second Vice 
President, Mortgage Loans, respectively ; 
Paul H. Sheridan from Assistant Super- 
ervisor of City Loans to Supervisor of 
City Mortgages; E. Carl Joslin to As- 
sistant Supervisor of City Mortgages 
and Dr. Ralph C. Secor to Assistant 


Medical Director. 

Ralph H. Love, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness 21 years, has been named General 
Agent in Hartford, Conn., succeeding 
the late John H. Thompson. 

Norris Maffott, C.L.U., Agency Super- 
visor at Atlanta, Georgia, has been pro- 
moted to General Agent in Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. Maffott has been in the busi- 
ness since 1936. 

James J. Reid, with the company since 
1941, has been appointed General Agent 
in Erie, Penna., succeeding Walter L. 


Blossom, retiring. At the same time, K. 
Dorothy Dillon, associated with the 
Agency for over 20 years, has been named 
Assistant General Agent. 

x *«* * 


Connecticut Savings Banks Life Insur- 
ance Fund: Last month Governor Ray- 
mond FE. Baldwin appointed Seymour RK. 
Peck of Bristol Savings Bank, and Henry 
A. Terrill of Norwich Savings Society, 


Paul Barry, 


trustees of the Fund for four-year terms 
beginning July The new appointees 
succeed Edwin N. Northrop of Water- 
bury and Nathan Belcher of New Lon- 
don. 

e+: & 


Equitable Life (lowa): May, 1946 showed 
the largest production for that month in 
the history of the company, 76.8% over 
the same month in 1945. The comparable 
gain for the first 5 months of this year 
was 89%. 

es ws 


Fidelity Mutual: New paid business for 
the first 5 months of this year showed 
a gain of 164% over the same period 
in 1945. 

x *«* * 


Franklin Life: J. V. Whaley, associated 
with President Becker for the past 14 
years, has been elevated to the position 
of Vice President & Director of Agencies. 
He formerly held the latter title. 

At the same time John E. Duffy was 
promoted to Director of the company’s 
Insured Savings Department. 

George A. Landis, for the past several 
years General Agent for the company, 
has been promoted to Regional Manager 
in Southern California, and at the same 
time Paul Stewart was appointed a Re- 
gional Manager in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Wilham E. Milliken, with the Metro- 
politan Life for 15 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in Beaver Falls, 
Penna. 

New paid business for May, 1946 
showed a gain of 124.5% and the com- 
parable gain for the first 5 months of 
this year was 132%. Insurance in force 
now exceeds $386,000,000. 


ae 


General American Life: —&. Wayne 
Arthur has been appointed Supervisor of 
Agencies in Illinois with headquarters 
at Urbana. 


x * * 


Geyelin, Gheen & Harvey: Charles 
F. B. Richardson, Assistant Actuary of 
The Mutual Life of New York, has ac- 
cepted a position as Vice President and 
Actuary of Geyelin, Gheen & Harvey, 
Inc., Employee Benefit Planning Con- 
sultants, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Continued on the next page} 


Recent Developments—Continued 


Great Northwest Life: Samuel I’. 
Weaver, President, received the degree of 
Doctor of Letters at Gettysburg College 
on May 27 last and at the same time 
General Eisenhower received a similar 
degree and delivered the Commencement 
Address. Dr. Weaver graduated from 
Gettysburg in 1904. 


e 2 @ 


Great West Life: G. S. A. Bacon, tor- 


merly Branch Secretary at Montreal, has 
been appointed Agency Secretary succeed- 
ing M. H. Bingemon, retired after 406 
vears service. 

Following have retired: A. Harris 
McLeod, Branch Manager for New 
Brunswick after 41 years service; Arthur 
F. Nation, Manager of Vancouver, B. C., 
who had been with the company many 
years. P. B. Hamilton, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1930, has succeeded Mr. 
McLeod and in turn J. B. Nettelfeld, 
with the company since 1935, has been 
appointed Branch Manager at Montreal 
2, succeeding Mr. Hamilton. 


x * *® 


Guardian Life: John S. Murphy has 
been appointed Manager for the state of 
Michigan, with headquarters in Detroit. 
Mr. Murphy has been in the production 
end of the business since 1919. 


x * * 


Home Life: New paid business for May, 
1946 showed a gain of 64.6% over the 
same month of 1945. The comparable 
gain for the first 5 months of this year 
is 58% and the average policy sale this 
year topped $11,000. 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania: 
At the annual convention held May 7-9, 
in Philadelphia, Miss Louise Patrick, 
State Manager for Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey for the Supreme Forest 
Woodmen Circle, was elected to the 
Board of Directors for a 3 year term. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the lederation that a woman has been 
elected to its directorate. 

The Federation is composed of stock 
and mutual fire; stock, mutual and limited 
life; stock and mutual casualty insurance 
companies, fraternal benefit societies, 
beneficial societies, various associations, 
congresses and individuals domiciled and 
operating in the Commonwealth. 


x * * 


Lans- 


Jefferson Standard: ©. Hudson 
dell, with the company since 1939, has 
been appointed Branch Manager at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Julian Price, Chairman of the Board, 
received his second honorary degree this 
year from Elon College (North Carolina) 
on May 27 last. The degree was Doctor 
of Business Science and was in addition 
to the Doctor of Laws which he received 
at the University of North Carolina on 


April 13. 

Col. William R. Bishop, M.D. has 
been appointed Assistant Medical Di- 
rector ot the company, succeeding Dr. 


Paul W. Chambers, who resigned to go 
into private practice. 


x * * 


Following promotions 
Gay to V. P.; 


John Hancock: 
have been made—C. /’. 
M. C. Young and N. S. Baker to 2nd 
V. Pls: F. B. Maher to Director of 
Agencies and N. B. I|Vhittier to Asso. 
Auditor. 


Kansas City Life: W. O. Cummings has 
been appointed to head the Sales Promo- 
tion and Publicity Department of the 
company. 

Ralph Rk. Squire, in the business since 
1941, has been appointed General Agent 
for the state of lowa. 


x * * 


L.I1.A.M.A.: Rio Grande National Life, 
Dallas; Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md, 
and Industrial Life, Quebec, Canada have 
been admitted to membership, bringing 
the total number of companies so af- 
filiated to 165. 


x *k* * 
Manufacturers Life: !V”. P. Wonsley 
has been appointed Branch Manager at 
Edmonton, succeeding T. G. Morris, 
C.L.U 

x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
2nd Vice President and Statistician, has 
been named an officer of the Order of 
Public Health of the Republic of France, 
This honor came to Dr. Dublin in recog- 
nition and appreciation of a survey of 
child health and other health problems 
carried on in France as representative 
of the Asmerican Red Cross during the 
fall of 1945. 

Mahlon H. Ritchie, formerly Manager 
for the company at Ashtabula, Ohio, has 
been transferred in similar capacity to 
the company’s Forest City (Cleveland) 
district office, succeeding Samuel W, 
Richman, who in turn was transferred 
to the Harvard Office in Cleveland. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual Life: New paid busi- 
ness for May, 1946 showed a gain of 
84.3% over the same month in 1945 and 
the comparable gain for the first 5 
months of this year was 56.3%. 
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Stymied again! But wait—there’s Johnny 


won't listen are right down his alley. 











Once he starts, Johnny Graph-Estate is f 
+ Graph-Estate outside.Prospectswhojust as greased lightning—and twice as sm 
Just watch his smoke as he goes into action. 
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Monarch Life: Ralph K. Lindop and 


lohn (.. Gainey have been appointed Gen- 
eral \gents and opened new offices at 
1655 lbroadway, New York City 
uM & M Building, Houston, Texas re- 
specti\ vely. At the same time, Harry C 
Herbig was appointed new General Agent 
company in St. Louis, Missouri. 


x *&* * 


Mutual Benefit Life: James P. 


Jr, with the company since 1927, has 
been made Supervisor of Agency Fi- 
nances and will be assisted by William 
H. Kellett. 
Wilham W 
for 23 years, 
Secretary. 
John O. Wilson, formerly Manager for 
the company in Jacksonville, Florida, has 
joined the home office staff as a regional 
per vino in the Agency Department. 


for the 


. Skinner, with the company 
has been elected Assistant 


and 520 


Moore, 


Edward J. Schmuck, New 
York lawyer, has been appointed At- 
torney for the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and will be stationed 
at the Headquarters of the Association 
in New York City. 

Claude C. Jones, General Agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has been appointed Chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Committee on Elections, suc- 
ceeding E. Dudley Colhoun. 


yr 2 @ 


National Life (Vt.): Herbert W. Card- 
well has been appointed General Agent 
for West Virginia in counties of 
Southern Ohio with headquarters in 
Charleston, succeeding C. L. McPherson, 
who has become Associate Director of 
the Life Insurance School of Marketing 
at Purdue University. 


N.A.L.U.: 


Northern Life (Wash.): 4. Linus Pear- 


son, with the company since 1925 and one 
of their Million Dollar producers, has 
been named Assistant Vice President. 

x * * 


Northwestern Mutual Life: On July 1, 
lktrank FR. Horner, associated with the 
Madison, Wisconsin Agency of the com- 
pany since 1919, is becoming sole General 
Agent on the retirement of Harry L. 


French. 
=x * * 


Northwestern National: Dr. Karl IW. 
Anderson, Chief Medical Officer, has 
been named Medical Director of the 
company, and James QV. Taylor, Chief 
Underwriter, has been made Underwrit- 
ing Director. 

Joseph KF. Ringland, banker, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


© oe — > - ¢ . 7 2) © : > ; ' > 
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ing David L. Roberts, resigned. 

Robert L. Rhodes has been named Man- 

ger Of the company’s Jacksonville 
Seency. succeeding John O. Wilson. 

Robert C. Thomson, Asst. Treasurer, 
and Dayton K, Price, Asst. Mathemati- 
can, retired on May 31 last after serving 
3 years with the company. 

John Pointer, formerly Supervisor for 
John Hancock in New York City, and in 
the business since 1941, has been ap- 
pointed an Agency Assistant in the Field 
Service Division of the company. 


x * * 


| 


Mutual Life: Arthur W. Olson, with the 


company since 1932, and formerly As- 
sistant Manager of the St. Paul Agency, 
has been appointed Assistant to Ward 
Phelps, Director of Training in the com- 
panv's home office. 


by GUARDIAN LIFE 


THIS MAGIC RULE AND 


month in 1945. 


the late T. Thompson. 
1946 recorded the largest amount 


ceeding 


May, 


of new business in the company’s history 


for that month, representing a gain of 
52.52% over the same month in 1945. 
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New York City Sales: The sales of new 
Ordinary Life insurance in New York 
City for April, 1946 totaled $126,370,000 
compared with $75,654,000 for the same 
month in 1945, 


x * * 


North American Life: April, 1945 re- 
corded the largest production in the 
history of the company—$1,975,000—rep- 
resenting an 85% increase over the same 
The comparable gain for 
the first 4 months of this year was 71%. 


of this 













G. A. Paulsrud, in the business since 
1939, has been appointed Manager for 
the company’s Northwest lowa Agency. 
Both Mr. Connolly and Mr. Paulsrud 
have offices in the Badgerow Building, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

a @ @ 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: New Ordinary 
in April, 1946 showed a gain of 91% 
over the same month in 1945 and the 
comparable gain for the first 4 months 
year was 62%. 

George R. Whitney, C.L.U., General 
Agent for the company in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has moved to Omaha to estab- 
lish a new Agency there and Jack R. 
von Gillern has been named his successor 
in Lincoln. Whitney has been in the 
business since 1939 and von Gillern since 
1940. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Johnny Graph-Estate’s the big 
reason GUARDIAN represen- 


tatives are going places so fast. 


What makes Johnny a miracle-man is the 
way he makes the prospect get busy and 
actually do a selling job on himself. 


’s an exclusive character. He’s pat- 
He turns on his miraculous powers 
, for representatives of GUARDIAN. 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
Pacific Mutual Life: 4sa I’. Call, Presi- 


dent, has been elected President of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
Agriculture and Industry. 


x * * 
Penn Mutual: //arry C. Carr, banker, 
and Malcolm Adam, a Vice President of 
the company, have been elected to the 
3oard of Trustees. 
New business for April, 1946 totaled 
$22,011;071—a_ 94% increase over the 
1945 figure for the same month. The 


first 4 months 


comparable gain for the 
of this year was 69%. 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . . . based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

























Provident Mutual: 
with the company since 1942, 
elected Financial Secretary. 


x * * 


Prudential: William A. Trombley, Jr. 
has been named group home office rep- 
resentative for the company in their 
new office located at the Maryland Trust 
Building, Calvert & Redwood Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. Previous to joining the 
Prudential, Mr. Trombley was associated 
with the Connecticut General Life. 


has been 


Engelbert B. Eichengreen, with the 
company since 1925, has been named 
Manager of the new Ordinary Agency 


established in The Bronx, at 529 Court- 
landt Avenue. 

Leon M. Wear, with the company since 
1933, has been promoted to District Man- 
ager of the Toledo No. 3 Office. His 
new headquarters are located in the 
Edison Building at Madison Avenue & 
Superior Street. 

Milton T. Shapiro, C.L.U., Assistant 
District Manager of the Rochester #2 
office, has been promoted to District Man- 
ager of the Buffalo #3 office. Mr. 
Shapiro has been with the company since 
1938. 

a2 & 


Reserve Loan Life: Dave Kerr, in the 


business for several years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the state of Okla- 
homa, with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 

x * * 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Hugh A. 


WV edge, with the company more than 25 
years, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of Director of Education. 
At the same time, Norman 7. Carson, 
tormerly Agency Secretary, was pro- 
moted to Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, and G. Nelson Watts to Super- 
intendent of Printing & Supplies. 
x *«* * 

Standard Insurance Company (Ore- 
gon): New written business for the first 
5 months of this year is running 73% 
ahead of the same period in 1945. In 
June, the company passed the 100 mil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force mark. 


ee Se & 
State Mutual: Three the 


Jeff Gros Agency, Memphis (founded 9 
years ago) rank 1, 2, 3 in the company’s 


members of 


Robert F. Maine, 


nationwide agency force. The men jp 
order are: Lloyd Ramsey (34 years old); 
Isaac Loskove (35); Oscar Hurt, Jr. 


(40). Each is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and none writes 
Group or Pension Trust cases. 

x *k * 


The Travelers: Perry T. Carter, with the 
company 21 years, and most recently 
Regional Group Supervisor in Greater 
New York, has been promoted to As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies in 
the home office. In his new capacity, Mr, 
Carter will have complete charge of all 
Group sales. 

Wilham H. Gilbert, with the company 
since 1919, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Group Department. 

H. rely penn Vice President, is 
retiring July after completing 41 years 
of service Y th the company. 

Philip B. Putnam, formerly Assistant 
Manager in the Life, Accident and Group 
Departments of the company’s office in 
Seattle, has been promoted to Manager, 
succeeding William L. Waltz. Mr. Put- 
nam has been associated with the com- 


pany more than 25 years. 
x * * 
Union Central Life: Marshall Alex- 


ander, with the company since 1936, has 
been promoted to Agency Research 
Analyst and in addition he will also 
develop plans for office lay-out. 

red H. Miller, Associate Manager of 
the company’s Agency in Minneapolis, has 
been named Manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Agency. 

x * * 


Union Mutual: Paid business for May, 
1946 showed a gain of 76.3% over the 
same month in 1945 and also represented 
the largest volume of business transacted 
in any one month in the company’s 9% 
year history. The comparable gain for 
the first 5 months of this year was 30.4%. 
x *«* * 


United States Life: Roy A. 
been promoted from Field Supervisor to 
Agency Secretary, where he will act as 
Administrative Assistant to Richard 
Rhodebeck, Vice President and Director 
of Agencies. 


Foan has 


YY 2g <= 
Volunteer State Life: T. D. Thomason 
has been appointed Manager for the 


company at Jackson, Tenn. 





in the United States. 


payment p 





Well known Real Estate Company, St. Louis, is interested 
in becoming loan correspondent in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County for a Life Insurance Company located anywhere 


This Real Estate Company operated by men with many 
years of experience in mortgage business, including monthly 

loons Have own office building. Bank references. 
Direct inquiries to Box L-701, Alfred M. Best Company, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 


Examined 


The Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chicago, 
[linois, was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1945. Year end figures as 
computed by the examiners were: Income, $1,916,597 ; 
Disbursements, $1,220,984; Admitted Assets, $2,386,- 
641 ; Capital, $300,000 and Surplus, $675,754. 

Of the Disbursements of $1,220,984, $864,108 was 
charged to agency expenses. In 1945 the Bankers Life 
& Casualty Company purchased the Agency Director 
Plan, Inc., for the sum of $800,000, $400,000 of the cost 
being charged to the Life Department and $400,000 be- 
ing charged to the Casualty Department. The owners 
of the Agency Plan, Inc., L. O. and M. A. Napier, were 
President and Secretary of the Northern Mutual Cas- 
walty Company of Chicago, Illinois. The license of this 
latter company was suspended in Ohio and Michigan 
recently and this cancellation and suspension of licenses 
also includes the agents of the company. 

The examiners report that the Bankers Life & Casu- 
alty has no written contract with its agents and it is 
interesting to note that of the 428 agents which were 
secured with the purchase of the Agency Director Plan, 
Inc.. none has a written contract except the Agency 
Director. 

Currently the Bankers Life & Casualty is licensed in 
llinois, Michigan and West Virginia. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Louts- 
ville, Kentucky was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Kentucky, Tennessee and In- 
diana as of December 31, 1944. The date of the previous 
examination was June 30, 1941 and the examiners 
traced the company’s progress during the intervening 
years. The report was favorable to the company. 

The examiners increased the company’s figure for 
surplus $29,678, from $1,976,914 to $2,006,592. The 
following increases were made by the examiners: 
\gvents’ Balances Net from $16,954 to $34,321 ; N.A.T.C. 
Value of Stocks over Book Value from zero to $21,785; 
under Non-Admitted Assets the following were elimi- 
nated by the examiners: Premium Notes, Policy Loans 
and other Policy Assets. $13,893 ; Book Value of Stocks 
over Company Value. $9,270; Book Value of Mortgage 
Loans over Market Value, $35,047. The principal re- 
ductions made by the examiners were: Gross Interest 
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Due and Accrued on Premium Notes, Policy Loans and 
Liens from $87,508 to $73,615 under non-ledger assets ; 
under Liabilities, Net Policy Claims and Losses Out- 
standing were increased from $159,964 to $197,358; 
Industrial Agents’ Cash Bond and Accrued Interest 
thereon from zero to $52,155. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE 
Ownership Changes 


Conservative Life Insurance Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., with $48,012,875 insurance in force and assets of 
$11,463,277 (12-31-45), is now directed by a group of 
Dallas, Texas, investors who have purchased 95% of 
the stock. 

Principals in the purchase are Dallas Rupe & Son, 
investment bankers; Frank L. McNeny, realtor and a 
director of the Republic National Bank, and Rogers 
Lacy, Dallas and Longview oil and gas capitalist. 

Officers of the company under the new ownership, 
elected June 15th in Wheeling, are: President, Frank 
K. Rader, Dallas, who resigns a position as professor 
of organization and finance at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity ; Vice President and Medical Director, Dr. R. E. 
Clovis, Wheeling, who has long held this position with 
the company; Vice President and General Counsel, 
R. A. Ritchie, Dallas, general counsel for Dallas Rupe 
& Son; Secretary, H. H. Long, Wheeling, also long 
with the company ; Treasurer, Laurence Wingerter, San 
Antonio, vice president of San Antonio Transit Com- 
pany, a native of Wheeling; Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, Frank LL. Cornwell, Dallas, general auditor 
of Dallas Rupe & Son; Field Superintendent, Ed L. 
Peters, Wheeling, long with the company ; Chairman of 
Board of Directors, Rogers Lacy; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, D. Gordon Rupe, Jr. Directors: Dallas 
Rupe, D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., R. A. Ritchie, Rogers Lacy, 
Frank K. Rader, Frank L. McNeny and John W. Grif- 
ith of Longview, Texas, son-in-law and_ business 
associate of Lacy. 

Dr. Rader, the new President, is a native of Lewis- 
burg, West Virginia, holds degrees from the University 
of Virginia, University of West Virginia and S.M.U., 
and was on the faculty of the latter school for twenty 
years. He has been a policyholder in Conservative Life 
for twenty-eight years. 

Home offices of the company will be maintained in 
Wheeling, D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee announced, but executive offices will be 
established in Dallas, where a western division sales 
office will be opened, serving Texas and other south- 
western states. The company has been operating in 
sixteen eastern and central states. 
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To BE of any use to brokers, a service 


must be practical. Brokers like Connecticut General 
service for just that reason. It comes from men who 
know brokers’ and clients’ problems . from men 
who know how to work with the broker. Then too, 
this service brings the broad facilities of the Connect- 
icut General organization for handling all forms of 
life, accident, health and retirement plans, both indi- 
vidual and group, to meet personal or business needs 


. and also the consultation service of Connecticut 


General’s Advisory Bureau. 


It’s worth investigation. A Connecticut General 
brokerage specialist is ready to be the EXTRA man 
in your organization. Call him at your nearest Con- 


necticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


Live 
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CROWN LIFE 


Burns President 


On June 3 last, the Board of Directors of the Crown 
Lite Insurance Company, Toronto, Canada, elected 
H. D. Burns as President and Chairman of the Board. 
Mr. Burns succeeds C. W. Sommers, who was President 
for several months following the death of G. Howard 
ferguson. At the same time, C. W. Sommers and G. T, 
Sommers, a Vice President, retired. Mr. Burns, the 
new President, was formerly a 2nd Vice President and 
also a director of the company. 


IOWA LIFE 


Rates, Values, Policy Analysis 


lowa Lite Insurance Company, Des Moines: The 
premium rates, cash values and policy analysis of this 
newly formed life insurance company appear on page 
37 of this issue. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


Voecks Named President 


Walter G. Voecks was named President of the Luth- 
eran Mutual Life Insurance Company, Waverly, Lowa, 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors in Chicago on 
May 28. He will also continue to serve as Actuary for 
the Company. 

He succeeds A. C. Ernst, who has served as President 
since August, 1945. Mr. Ernst will continue in the post- 
tion of Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Voecks is a native of Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
attended Lawrence College in that city. He completed 
his actuarial studies at the University of Iowa in 1930 
and became associated with the Lutheran Mutual in 
1931 as Actuary. In 1934 he was elected Secretary and 
Director of the Company. In August, 1945, he was 
elected to the position of Executive Vice President and 
Actuary. 

Fred W. Studier was elected a director to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Dr. Jacob Diehl, Lockhaven, 
Pennsylvania, who died recently. Mr. Studier was also 
re-elected Vice President and Treasurer. He became 
associated with the Lutheran Mutual in 1932, and served 
as assistant to the Treasurer and later as Secretary of 
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the Investment Board. In 1939 he was named Treasurer 
and has held that position since that time. 

Other organizational changes include the naming of 
Harry H. Hagemann as Acting General Counsel, suc- 
ceeding Armin M. Tohnson, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Mr. Hagemann has been serving as Associate General 
Counsel. 

Carl Ik. Hagemann was named Associate 
Counsel, a position which he held before he entered the 
armed forces. 


(General 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Saiurday Ciosing 


On Saturday, May 18 and May 25, a poll was taken 
of policyholders using district offices of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. These 
yolicvholders were given printed ballots en which they 
wuld indicate their views on closing Saturdays. The 
vote recorded was overwhelmingly in favor of closing 
and, beginning with June, the district offices of the 
company located throughout the United States have been 
closed and will continue to be closed on Saturdays 
tarough September. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Juvenile Policy 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
XY. Y. 1s now issuing a Juvenile 10-year Endowment 
policy at age 9, and will write the family income provi- 
ion On new policies starting with special or special 
term premiums, it was announced last month. The 
amily income provision will also be added to established 
policies on which no premium falls due on the policy 
imniversary date. 


Juvenile 10-Year Endowment Policy at Age 9? 


Premiums & Guarantees $1,000 


Premiums A, 99.7] Premium 
S. 51.85 Protection 
). 26.42 Provision 


( 
M. &81 


Continued Term 


Cash Paid- Insurance Appli- 
oO up Pure cant’s Premiums 
Loan End. Yrs. Dvs. end. Age A. Ss. (). M. 
236 289 7 0) 247 21 6.80 3.54 1.80 61 
331 393 6 0) 363 22 6.86 3.57 1.82 61 
{28 195 5 () 474 2. 6.86 3.57 1.82 61 
529 595 j () 582 2. 6.92 3.60 1.83 62 
635 693 3 (} OS6 25 6.92 5.60) l R3 62 
744 789 2 () 785 6 6.92 3.60 1.83 62 
R57 R83 | (0) QR? 27 6.99 3.63 1.85 62 
ae’ 6.99 3.63 1.85 62 
29 6.99 63 1.85 62 
Policy Matured 30 7.05 3.67 1.87 63 
| 05 3.67 1.87 6 
39 7 17 3.70 1.88 63 
33 7.18 3.73 1.90 64 
4 7 30 3.80 1.93 .6 
35 7 aoe 3.83 1.95 600 
36 49 3.89 1.98 6 
37 7.62 3.96 > O2 OS 
38 8] 1.06 07 70 
39 7.94 $13 10 7 1 
4() 8.19 4.26 »17 / 
+] 8.38 +. 3¢ dee a5 
42 864 4.49 2.29 .77 
13 8.95 1.65 Lae 81) 
14 Q 27 4.82 » AG 83 
15 9.59 $.99 54 B85 
16 9.97 518 2.64 89 
17 10.42 5.42 2 76 93 
18 10.92 5.68 2? 89 97 
19 11.43 5.94 3.03 10? 
sO) 0612.00 6.24 Re, eR 
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“Guess # went to sleep-walking again last night, dear— 


* 


Here's a couple of signed apps!” 


Successful Selling Becomes 
a Habit With 
Bankerslifemen 


‘Thorough training under an intensively com- 
prehensive system of schooling—with personal 
field supervision to translate theoretical knowl- 
edge into working experiences—gives each new 
Bankers/ifeman the foundation for successful sell- 
Ing. ‘ 

Continuing advancement of knowledge of the 
business is also a direct result of the training pro- 
gram tor Bankers/ifemen assuring the tor- 
mation of “habit patterns’ that make sales. We 
don’t know any sleep-walking Bankers/ifemen, ac- 
tually, but we'll wager they could sell in their 
sleep. 

These good selling habits help keep Bankers- 
lifemen in balance . . . make them the sort of in- 
surance underwriters you like to meet as friends, 
fellow workers, or competitors. 


DES MOINES 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 


* 
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Many impressive facts are revealed by 
a study of the past history of the business 
of life assurance, particularly its depend- 
ability, the fyndamental soundness of the 
principles on which it is based, and the 
facility with which it adapts its policies and 
practices to meet the needs of changing 
conditions. 


During the seventy-five years which 
have passed since the Sun Life of Canada 
issued its first policy, life assurance has 
been confronted with every form of haz- 
ard, involving both insurance and invest- 
ment risks. It has passed through periods 
of depression and inflation, wars and ep- 
idemics. Under all these varying condi- 
tions the Sun Life has never failed to meet 
any obligation immediately on its becom- 
ing due, and to-day it presents a picture 
of financial strength which is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to all interested in 
its progress, and which holds great prom- 
ise for the future. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 
Family Income Provision 


On new policies starting with a special premium, The 
Mutual Life’s family income provision will have a cor 


regular premium on the principal policy. The provision 


and the premiums thereon will continue thereafter for] 


one year less than normally. On those starting with a 
special term premium, the family income provision 
will have a special premium for the same period as the 
special term on the principal policy. The provision and 
premiums thereon will continue thereafter for one year 
less than normally. There will be no final special pre- 
mium on the provision. 

On established policies, if the provision is added ona 
regular premium due date, the provision and the pre- 
miums thereon will run for the regular number of years. 
lf added off a regular premium due date, the provision 
will be issued with a special premium running to the 
next premium due date of the principal policy. The pro- 
vision and the premium thereon will continue thereafter 
for the appropriate number of years counting from the 
last premium due date preceding the addition of the 
provision. 

Premium payments on a policy with a family income 
provision cannot be changed in such a manner that a 
hnal special premium would be required under the 
family income provision. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Non-Can Restoration 


Pacihec Mutual Life Insurance Co. on May 31 last 
took another step in fulfillment of the rehabilitation and 
reinsurance agreement of 1936, when it sent to non-can 
policyholders checks and notices that the company had 
made the third partial restoration of benefits on policies 
issued by the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
California. This restoration is one of 8 per cent, and 
brings the total restoration to 20 per cent. The notice 
accompanying the checks said: 

“This is to inform you that as of May 31, 1946, this 
company has effected a third partial restoration of the 
benefits under the Non-Cancellable Income policies is- 
sued by the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Calli- 
fornia, which this company reinsured on a reduced bene- 
fit basis. The first partial restoration of 7 per cent, was 
made as of December 31, 1942; the second, of 5 per 
cent, was made as of December 31, 1944; the third, as of 
May 31, 1946, is eight per cent. Thus, the total restora- 
tion in effect after May 31, 1946, is 20 per cent of that 
part of the monthly indemnity provided in the policy 
which was not originally assumed by this company. 
‘rom the following table you can determine the monthly 
indemnity which would now be payable under your 
policy if a claim were to be established in accordance 
with the terms of the policy: 
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Percentage of monthly 
benefits shown in policy 


Originally Payable 

Issued under assumed by after May 

Policy Forms Policy Numbers this Company 31, 1946 
\?3] A288 mc. 2658601 to 4628000 1) % T; or 
4711101 to 4731100 ~~ oe 
429] A366 inc. 4628001 to 4700000 35% 48% 
4382 to A387 me. 5500001 to 5600000 45% 56% 
4382 A387 inc. 5600001 to 5620000 55% 64% 
i753 to A764 inc. 5620001 to 5635000 65% 729 
1775 A1229 ine. 5635001 to 7100000 QO% Q2% 


“All policyholders who had received monthly indem- 
sity on the reduced basis prior to May 31, 1946, have 
shared in these restorations.” 

It was announced that in cases where the sum of $50 
or less was involved in full restoration, the restoration 
was made in full. In all cases the checks to policyholders 
included interest on the amount restored. [The payment 
9 policyholders in the amount of 8 per cent was ap- 


z by Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garrison. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Changes and Promotions 





The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


r that aMamounced last month a number of promotions and new 
der thefftitle designations as part of a general revision of organi- 
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ation and title structure. Those who formerly had the 
title of Assistant Secretary in general administrative 
work hereafter be designated as General Managers. As- 
istant Secretaries with functional responsibility will be 
signated as Directors. Assistant Secretaries in agency 
nd sales work will be designated either as Superin- 
endents of Agencies or General Sales Managers. Under 
he new organization structure there will be 18 primary 
partments, subdivided into a total of 80 divisions. The 
hief executive in a department under a Vice President 
will be either the General Manager, Director or Super- 
mtendent of Agencies. Those in the next lower level 
will be designated as Assistant General Managers, As- 
sistant Directors or Regional Managers, respectively. 
The chief executive of each division will be known as 
Manager. 

Among the promotions effected concurrently with 
this change in title structure are the following: 

H. M. Kennedy, C.L.U., to Director of Advertising 
and Publications; S. W. Toole, to General Manager, 
Home Office Buildings and Plant Department; H. W. 
\llyn, to Assistant General Manager, Ordinary Policy 
Department; W. F. Drake, to Sales Manager, Group 
\nnuities, Group Insurance Dept.; A. M. Rollins, to 
Sales Manager, Consumer Credit Insurance, Group In- 
surance Department ; L. C. Tally, to Regional Manager, 
Ordinary Agencies Department; H. C. Barkhorn, Jr., 
t0 Investment Analvst, Bond Department; K. L. 
Brooks, to Manager, Field Services, Ordinary Agencies 
Department; W. N. Burger, Illinois, to Associate Sales 
Manager, Group Annuities, Group Insurance Depart- 
ment: C. W. Earnshaw, C.L.U., to Associate Regional 
Manager, Ordinary Agencies Department; H. H. Edel, 
to Radio Advertising Manager, Advertising & Publica- 
tons Department; K. C. Foster, C.L..U., to Manager, 

{Continued on the next page) 
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FREEDOM FROM 
TYRANNY 


Our forefathers, in freeing us from the tyranny 
of unfair government, gave to us the greatest of 








We fought the last war, successfully, because we 
felt that here in America we had a way of lite 
worth fighting for—because we knew our way 
of life guaranteed to all people, both great and 
small, the privilege of being free of the tyranny 
that arises on the foundation of want. 


Through Life Insurance millions of Americans, 
holding some 76,000,000 policies, have guaranteed 
freedom from want and resulting tyranny for 
themselves and their loved ones. Are you in-. 
terested in the profession of Life Underwriting? 
You will find it pays to be friendly with 

















PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Field Services, Ordinary Agencies Department; H, } 
Art Manager, Advertising & Public 
tions Department; \W. W. Heerwagen, to Manage 
lield Clerical Personnel Division; G. A. Jack, to Mj 
ager, Policyholder Service, Group Insurance Depe 
ment; F. A. Jamieson, to Manager, General Medj 
Division; W. G. Price, to Assistant Chief Statisticia 
Mortgage Loan and Real [state Investment Depa 
ment; J. A. Robb, Publicity Manager, Advertising 
Publications Department; Rk. B. Selover, to Senior Pe 


(;sasser. to 


all things—Freedom of Worship, Freedom of or : 
Speech, Freedom of the Press and the Right of | sonnel Assistant, Personnel Division; E. R. Weary 
Assembly—FREEDOM TO PROTECT OUR | to Senior Personnel Assistant, Personnel Divisio 
y , 7S ry. i. > > ,rys ~ 7 j ae - =* . . ‘ 
—“v ED ONES TO THE BEST OF OUR ABIL H. J. Zang, to Manager, Field Clerical Personnel Diy 


sion and W. A. Colfer, to Mortgage Loan Advertisin 
Manager, Advertising & Publications Department. 

The election of George T. Wofford, Jr., as a Secon 
Vice President was also announced by the company 
Mr. Wofford will be directly associated with Mr. Cal 
Stone, Vice President in Charge of the Bond Depar 
ment. 

Mr. Wofford, who has been with The Prudential sing 
1929, recently returned from service as a Lieutena 
Colonel with the Army of the United States. Befo 
entering military service in 1943, Mr. Wofford ha 
served as Associate Manager and then Manager of t 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO Company’s Bond Department. 
a 
“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
INSURANCE COMPANY p 
anaes 
as New Company — 
CAREER UNDERWRITER The Security Life & Accident Insurance Company 
856 Government Street, Mobile, Alabama, has been ing -—— 
corporated as a stock company under the laws of Ala 
THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: bama, April 18. 1946. It was licensed and began busi 
ness on April 20, 19:46. The authorized capital is $25) 
@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and O00 - Rai Ki. ep in re — = ae 
Non-Participating Plans. and this amount has been paid in cash. The pa 
. . value of shares is $12.50 and they were sold at $20.09 
e _ the most liberal Agency Contracts in per share, thus producing a surplus of $15.000 as ther 
! . ° . r 
were no organizational or other expenses. The compan 
@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New is currently writing industrial life, health and accideni 
Fieldmen. insurance. The officers are: President, M. B. Matthews 
@ A New System, relieving General Agents from Vice President, T. W. Roberts: Secretary, W. H. Taylo 
detailed Agency Accounting. and Treasurer, C. O. Carlovitz. All have been in th@ Comp: 
' -¢ ~ > ~_ P anes —— a ee " Rditot 
@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy wrausieamad business Tot several years. Currently th Insur: 
Illustrations. company is licensed in Alabama only. State 
@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. SOU 
THERN LIFE & HEALTH Aetes 
OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE Rev 
(ue 
Favorably Examined 1902 
For Information Address: Sei F , a 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of | 7 . ‘on 
uperintencent of Agencies The Southern Life & Health Insurance Company 4°" 
& ' Birmingham, Alabama was examined (Association) f Estat. 
— the Insurance Denartments of Alabama and Florid@ 4%’ 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. as of December 31. 1944. The examiners’ renort wa Tas 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. ° ‘ ese : us 
~ sai CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President laitiaisiiae tavorable to the companv and they traced its operation§ = jyus 
oeeene, We Sao a yd ‘Agency Director | trom the date of the previous examination; namely “'0") 
mmr oe on SEE RRieneeeeeeanee mam | Jecember 31, 1941. Pro 
70 REST'S LICE noew@ JUL 
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GROWTH SITUATION 


The territory of Shenandoah Life is strate- 
gically situated in one of the fastest grow- 
ing sections of the country. This fact, plus 
fair contracts, group life insurance at com- 
pany expense, liberal first year and vested 
renewals, friendly home office service, and 
a well rounded line of policies, make for 
the far-seeing representative the ideal op- 
portunity. 

OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


$s TRONG -PROGRESSIVE 


enantoal 


INSURANCE 60., INE. 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 





Me 














NETHERLAND RUBBER BANDS 
(PRE-WAR TYPE) 


PRICE LIST—-POUND BOXES. 


LOTS PER POUND 
1—4 is oe nw $1.50 NET TERMS 
5-9 Ss cas ye 63 ® .10 F. O. B. 
10-24 Pounds ......... 1.00 CINCINNATI 
Zao POURED ..cccccen 95 
50-74 Pownds.......... .92 
75-99 Pounds ......... .85 IMMEDIATE 
100-199 Pounds ......... .80 DELIVERY 


THE NETHERLAND RUBBER CO. 
306 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
(SUNDRIES DIVISION) 

















LOANS 


Life Insurance Policies 
214% to 3% Net 
Minimum Loan $1,500 


Compensation to accredited 
agents for life of loan. 


GERALD FITZGERALD 


COMMERCIAL PAPER BROKER 


115 B’way, New York 6 ® COrtlandt 7-2954 
411 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13 © MUtual 2121 
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COMPLETE INDEX 





From January, 1946 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 
COMMARY CRAMBGD .cccccccccccccccccccccceeccccceccccccescose Feb. 11 
i EE eT errr et ee eee eee TEP Perr July 5 
ES EE ee ee ee May 13 
BURte BUMSCH VMI VCPMGE oo ccc ccccccccccssccccccecccseccsecet July 11 
CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
Actuarial—Francis M. Hope, F.F.A., F.A.I.A. 
, £ ¢ ree errr Tee Jan. 34 
UOTE EEE 6e6.0.0% c0cens ccestéad ceed coccseccseess Feb. 37 
Se LO BD 06 6b FN6 500 066665 660 Fhe Sescoccdenceseséeceee Mar. 19 
CFUGREEES FOND BTIOUMIGD cccccccccccccccccccescccesccccds OO 
es ee nn ks nk Ca chigaonadandde deewesOene May 27 
ee ii cob nauedsbnwebeeusecesoneiecw June 27 
Adequate and Proper Insurance of the Nation 2... .......4: July 29 
Estates and Taxes—Samuel J, Foosaner 
Ce ei eeaes ed écbeedsese Mar. 23 
What is Estate Planning? ...-........ccececceccsccececeeeed Apr. 45 
lax Contributions of Life Ins. Where Wills Silent ...... May 33 
Se SO es. ee kha eee kncnsedeeee tee June 41 
Business Interest Valuations for Estate Tax Purposes..... luly 27 
Group—J. W. Westaway 
TORE DEE, cnc ccoues dsadddpednewedeeseececeesee+ ceed Jan. 40 
UGE BGC ce takauabue s ceGe ones dbbetawtese dbsccedeedes Mar. 41 
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Jroup & Industrial Relations ...........ccceeeeeeeccveces Apr. 31 
EY EE os nn 0'6.6 06 066000066 060040060000C00G 000080008 May 23 
PORE EEE cbcccveceserctaccccceececcecdseeueseucesoees June 37 
ee a) Kinane cherens oeeateeeveneewene July 17 
Industrial—Wimmer W. Resler 
ID. onc nnne s646 6d0s 066 Onn doe dceneseneneegesneses Jan. 24 
ae ey DEE ccc cnnctesetcoecsenesauewececencedes Feb. 23 
PT «cb cesecgakensseensoeoeneeeadestacsacgneeeseuns Mar. 49 
a er ee PE”. . scccacéedeeseséecetdesseanecoevesaned Apr. 50 
EE ieee eae abe eudoedan 6 4oeesdndeeeseneeestennkhene May 41 
i EE 0 oooh 60096605 600s cengeseeessbeences June 47 
ee rr rr rs an eee esaseedeeees Seseneeneneus July 21 
Investments—Wendell P. Coler 
CE EOE oc cccccccccceeccecceseeeeeeeseoos Jan. 45 
OE Sa no 96 000s 6640 60000000000600080s Feb. 41 
ee EE oo so ccespeoceeedenedoeeneoeess Mar. 27 
I I es Fe tk wee web a eeeeenegianeananesl Apr. 49 
Corporate Demands for New Money ............0e0eeeeeee- May 21 
ee.  SD «ccc cece ced cc edeceeecccencuces June 49 
ATT TTTTTTe rT Trrerr eT eT ree July 25 
Legal—oO. D. Brundidge, 


Feb. 26, Mar. 34, June 34, July 


Lackey, CAA. : 


Apr. 34, May 31, 


Ordinary—-George E., 


DEY SPIED -« o.dibs 60466046 66606000006 60 4nb6000eeeese bens Jan. 31 
REE ncn ce théeedbdae shoes se 0inebse dedncqueseensnons Feb. 21 
Coemerations Witte ACQOPMOGS .cccccccccccccceccececcosecces Mar. 31 
Se ED od 2b bee ceeds é 66d 0 0esewnwes osceuscdiséhanidedes June 25 
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Peace a re PIAMS «0.--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Apr. 97 Guidepest — _ — Status) . 
he Di ——< a . lea OT ao oa eee 
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hh Aan yitable Life, New York | Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
iseatell July gxecutive Promotions) sewers & (New Annuity Rates) .............May 72 (Progress) ....... pees ne 
006 06e Mar. qitable Life, Des Moines Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly (Executive Promotions) s0tedees0en ae 
dele Mar @cs.0. at 214% i ae (Voecks Named President) ......July 66 Provident Life, Bismarck 
ey? June @mily Life, Chicago Maryland Life, a (Favorably Examined) ..........Mar. 82 
sexe Feb, @ New Company) Fe Tee TT” lf (Blackford Presiden weececeeeeJan. 66 Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
coeeee Jan, wm Bureau Life, Columbus Massachusetts Mutual, Spriniticid (Executive Promotions) ceseceeeeeMar, 82 
~ ie Jan, @keorganized Sales BENE.) ccccesch Oe. G (Entering Group F svocccostae 79 Prudential, Newar 
osx Mar. mers & Traders Life, Syracuse (Promotions) .......++.e+++++-+++Mar. 78 (Shanks President; Other Promo- 
sale July @favorably Examined) ...........May 66 (Dividend Scale Revised) .......-. ine 72 tIONS)  cwecccccccecceseceeces .Feb. 84 
aaa Mar, fmers Life, Des Moines (Now Writing to 70) ......ee....-May 7% (Group Life & Accidental Death & 
ened Apr. i§Favorably Examined) ...........May 67 eeestee Lite, ~ York — megan now 2 in on a5 
re oral Life, Chicago xecu ve anges a e eeeeeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee eee -- 
aa jor; Bravorably Examined) ...........June 70 (Returning Service Personnel) .... Web. 3 0 (ES Svaintns Connect) «-«---- ae 
sees Jan, gpelity, Mutual, Philadelphia (Some Annual Figures) ..........Apr. 88 —_,, ‘anges wr 0 ga laa seis 
.... June GTO 244% EE etna oak aaccudwk Jan. 63 (Saturday Closing) .......ccceee. July 67 Puritan Life, Providence 
woe oADE osteiet Ruan o Midwest Life, Lincoin (Favorably Examined) .....ssse-- May 7i 
ae June ion Company} ne May 67 (avorably Examined) ...........Mar. 78 Reliable Life, St. Louis 
Sh sh eta. . (Favorably Examined) ........... May 72 (Executive Changes) .............Mar. 82 
99’ Fep, gganklin Life, Springfield ; Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul Reliance Mutual Life, Chicago 
ve 5, July (Restores Disability my I) .. Jan, 63 (Adopts 244% Reserve Basis) June 60, 73 (Examined) .........- papas ieladees Apr. 92 
-oobe June Myutualized) , -_ Mar. 75 Mutual Benefit, Newark Kepublic National, Dallas 
oven July Mivissouri State Business) .......Apr. 88 (Hurdin DieS) ......ssseeeeeeeeee-San. 66 (Reinsures International Travelers) ; 
voce Fe (Missouri State Lien Liquidated)..June 70 OL Polict —. ges), cocceecce ee 78 R f May 68 
ant Bi ieen tin oe Aung ute tt 0 see ow 2%%) ......--Apr. 89 eserve Life, Dallas ; 
o 4, July abe ~ Taveanteness Lilek aon oe yb Le J Aviat SOM) cccccccecoues ee P . 89 (Doubles Capital) .........eeeeees June 76 
. 5, Mar. jBiden State Mutual, Los Angeles , fen aie jag renee nents) --May 7 Reserve Loan Life, Dal 
sees July 5 Houston President) .............-Jam. 68 Mutual Life. New York ments) ‘May 73 (Reinsures National ‘Life Assur.) Feb. 82 
eee a Y Meat American Reserve, Dallas ) (Juv enile i rolic y) won July 67 wee —* sms Red 
seeee l . x , r ecccccscoccssce eWay merican Bankers Li gt ti 
rie Mar f og? pcre gts ge a cvcccec Mar, Ue Nejoaes ge Life, 1, Little Rock ' stein ae ~~ [7 
68, June 4yrett + a pg ife, Spokane wey al seed y Examined Apr. 90 Royal Highlanders, Lincoln 
oe Jan, (Favora 15 panes) tsseeeeees+May 68 ee — . Accident, Nashville (Now Lincoln Mutual Life) ......Apr. 92 
“TApr, qpreat Southern Life, Houston eas (Favorably Examined) ...... --+.-Mar. 79 Scranton Life, Scranton 
6, Sa cee yay me National Life Assurance, Oklahoma City (Favorably Examined) ........... June 77 
24, July ie West Life. Winnit BP coceseset une (Taken Over by Reserve Loan Life) Seaboard Life, Houston : 
Mar. & tNew , eT Mines) Feb. 75 Feb. 82 (Now American General Life) ....Feb. 8 
tees May #a . "ictal alata sins National Life, Des Moines Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
Mar. 6 uardian, Life, New York ; (Favorably Examined) ..........Mar. 79 (New Company) .....ccccccecees: July 70 
Mar. 3 (Mutualized) .....e.ceeceecceeeees Feb. 75 National Protective, Kansas City . : oe 
Tul ‘ ulf Life, Jacksonville (REED o6eccessd0dneseanee .-- June 73 Southern Life & Health, Birmingham _ 
Fel, ge NOW 3% BABI) 2 ccccccccccccccccct June 72 Nebraska National Life, Lincoln (Favorably Examined) .......... July 70 
" Mar. go poe Life, New York (New SD ' «cnandnebouates ..June 74 Standard Insurance Co., Portland 
. (T.W.I. Program) ...........-. ...Jan. 64 New Ingland Mutual, Boston (Formerly Oregon Mutual Life) ..Mar. 80 
55, Mar. gg Executive Changes) ..........+.. June 72 (H. O. Refresher Course) ........ June 74 (Correction) ....-+s.eeeseeeeeeees April 92 
“Mar. ggpome State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. _ New World Life, Seattle Standard Life, Indianapolis 
_June 63 (Reserve Basis Change d ) EEL. Ma ar. 16 (Favorably Examined) Ene: ...Mar. 80 (New Business) eeoeeeeeeeeceesseees June 77 
' Mar. ess mate Indianapolis : ie New York Life, New York Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
Jan. @ { ncreased BOS) ccccccccecescess Feb. 76 (Housing Development) .......... May 73 (Executive Changes)........ eevess Feb. 86 
Jan. Mppiustrial Life & Health, Atlanta (Princeton Development) ........ May 74 State Mutual Life, Worcester 
June 7 (Owen, Manager of Ordinary).....Jan (Medical Department Promotions) . May 74 (Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 92 
Apr. 3) @pernational Travelers’ Assur., Dallas (Eliminates War Clause) ...... --May 74 Sun Life, Montreal 
‘Favorably Examined) ......¢.... Mar. 76 (Housing Department) ........... une 75 (Favorably Examined) ..........Mar. 83 
....May 1 fhiternational Travelers, Dallas Northwestern National, Minneapolis (No War Clause) ...--.++++++-+-. Apr. 93 
17, July 8 @ (Reinsured by Republic National).May 68 (Annual Statement Figures) ......Feb. 82 (Executive Promotions) .......... May 77 
--Apr. 70 Bowa Life, Des Moines 9 orn Limitations) ........Apr. 90 Sunset Life, Olympia 
..Apr. 729) (New Company) ............++....May 69 Cen Saat Los Angeles on dh nek tenia ane ne 78 
...June 7m (Rates, Values, Policy Analysis) — Ohi e Neti ete Coverage) ....Jan. 67 Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
..July 1 July 37, 66 ee ae . fe | ammmmeaey (Record 1945 Retirement Plans) ..May 78 
-July 23 Befferson National, Indianapolis prey SAMUNCD)  coececeees Mar. 80 Texas TPrudential, Galveston 
Sept. 49 _— —e - Old Line Life, Milwaukee ~~ : , 
.--ept. (Favorably Examined) ...........May 70 D tt N (Capital Imeremse) ..cccccccccccss Mar. 83 
ae (Capital ta” $10,000,000) 0ro Web. 7 Olympic National Life, Seattle The Travelers, Hartford 
| ome MF pee —— (Examined) .......seecseceesceees June 76 (Salaries Increased) ............-. Jan. 69 
...Mar. 28», ee _ 5 Oregon Mutual Life, Portland Union Central, Cincinnati 
* Jenene ene" me, Boston ten. © MAS + Standard Insurance Co.) ...Mar. 80 (Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. 84 
June 15 _— BOS) seceeecescess 4 n. eo) aci c utua 08 ngeies Union National. Lincoln 
lg BE ececcccces eg 7. (Favorably Examined) eocccccccs Mar. 81 (Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. 84 
... July 38 Bansas Cit Lite, eee maseres 4 | - pe Can Reserves) ee eeereoecees May United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
-July 398 (Liens Removed on Continental Life) Peoples Life ‘outer idl i sieges (Capital Increased) ....-+...++++. amano 
.. June 39 Feb. 75 (Favorably E ixamined) June 76 United Services, Washington 
...July 51 [Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia (Examination Favorable) ........ June 79 
cot CCEEIIOEED sccccccececceasececues May 70 (Executive Promotions) Sid tcattal Feb. 84 United ee Life, New York 
-. Jan. 41 Bafayette Life, Lafayette Pilot Life, Greensboro (Adopts 3% Reserve Basis) ....... Jan. 70 
July 35 (F Favorably Examined) ...........] May 71 (Stafford President) ............ .Mar. 81 (Far East Operations) ............ Mar. 85 
..May 42 Hife Insurance Co. of America, Fort W orth P canal Life & Casualty, Kansas City (Expands Underwriting & Issue 
(Rew COMPAR) .cccccccccccccces Feb. 79 Ce DEE cocceccedeecenet< May 74 Pt ~ pduncengoensseoeeseoe pr. 93 
dneoin Liberty Life, Lincoln _. Postal Life, New York (Group Changes) ............+++- Apr. 93 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Mar. 77 (Favorably Examined) ........... Apr. 91 (Philippine Business Good) ...... June 79 
a. Mutual L en? a . ‘ 7 Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 3 
erly soya ighlanders) ..Apr. 92 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 74 CP EE waccescocdcecesvewss May 78 
July 6 
— CONVENTIONS AHEAD . ( Jhio. Home Office Life Underwriters 
t. Life Othce Management Association, Assn., Nov. 14-16, Netherland 
July © Mite Officers Investment Seminar, Sept. 23-25, Hotel Schroeder, Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mar. m4 July 8-20, Indiana University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 65 Bloomington, Indiana. A.L.C., October 7-11, Edgewater MATHEMATICS 
lillion Dollar Round Table, Sept. Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
2 Benen a en ae ‘ ae . : . Smith: "How's your family, Jones?" 
Feb. % +8, | rench Lick Springs Hotel, Institute of Home Office Under- Rie, ee, ae got a wife and eight chil- 
French Lick, Indiana. writers, Oct. 9-10, Edgewater ren, but | never have seen one of them 
Fuly 66 Mlnternational “had —— se Gulf H . : Smith: "Good gosh! That's funny. You mean 
PUT) ernationa Claim Association, ul otel, Edgewater, Miss. to say you aaa, & wee. and eight children and 
“a Ne O_. es —— fa | a a ay eee never saw one of them 
May 65 . ept : ) I] . ( hate au | rontenac . Life Advertise Ts Association, Oct. Jones: "That's right; my eighth baby was born 
Ouebec, Canada. 24-26, Edgewater Beach Hotel, ast night in Chicago. That's the one I've never 
.May 66 \ T : : a seen. 
fay OO RNA LLU... Sept. 9-13, Cleveland, Chicago, Ill. —Phoenix Mutuol. 
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... real pay dirt 


If you’re satisfied with bread ’n butter 
wages stick to surface prospecting .. . 
but if you want to get down to real pay 
dirt let Continental Assurance help you 
DIG. Our facilities include tools for 
every purpose ... par and non-par, 
standard and sub-standard, juvenile and 
annuities, group, wholesale, salary-sav- 
ings, A & H.. . including Income 
Indemnity ... plus a practical know- 
ledge of where and how to dig for busi- 


ness. Will you let us prove it? 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Insurance Institutions” 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 














LIST OF ADVERTISER S 


Affiliated National Hotels 

American Law Book Company, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. ........... 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantie Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

sankers Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 

barnes, Norman & Company, Chicago 3, 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Burroughs Adding Machines, Detroit -° 
‘ampbell, Donald F., Chicago 1, Ill. 

‘hapman Park Hotels 

‘leveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

outes & Herfurth, San Francisco, 
‘ommerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, 
‘onnecticut General Life, Hartford 15, Conn. 
‘ontinental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 
‘othran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Ine., New 

Devine, C. J. & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 
Sdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
“quitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

“ackler & Company, New York, N. 

“ederal Life, Chicago 1, IIL. 

‘idelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 

‘irst Boston Corporation, New York, N. 
‘itzgerald, Gerald, New York 6, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL. 

Washington Life, Charleston 25, 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 
Giuarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Nebr. 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, towa 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 6.666 c ee eee eee 
Massachusetts Indemnity, boston, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York 10, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Vaul 
Monarch Life, Springtield, 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 
National Life & Accident, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Netherland Rubber Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
North American Life, Chicago 38, ILI. 

North American Reassurance, New York 17, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 2, Wis. .............46. 
Calif. Inside Back 
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George 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Kansas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 55, 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacitic Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
Policyvholders National Life, Sioux 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, 

Remington Rand, New York 10, ! 

Safety Directory & Catalog, New York 7, N. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago 3, 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 
United States Life, New York, N. Y. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


a 
real hh dirt Affiliated National Hotels 
init American Law Book Company, Brooklyn 1, N. 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas . 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 
. . . . Barnes, Norman & Company, Chicago 3, 
If you’re satisfied with bread ’n butter Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
; : Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
wages stick to surface prospecting ar Burroughs Adding Machines, Detroit 3: 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago 1, Il. 
‘hapman Park Hotels 
‘leveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘oates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘ommerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, HL. 
‘onnecticut General Life, Hartford 15, Conn. 
‘ontinental Assurance, Chicago, III. 
‘othran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
every purpose > «© «e par and non-par, Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Ine., New York 
Devine, C. J. & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 
S<dgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL. 
“quitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
‘ackler & Company, New York, N. 
“ederal Life, Chicago 1, IIL. 
‘idelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, P: 
irst Boston Corporation, New York, N. 
: : ‘itzgerald, Gerald, New York 6, N. Y. 
Indemnity . . . plus a practical know- Franklin Life, Springfield, Hl. ...........0..2.0ee0eceees Back @ 
fi. . ° George Washington Life, Charleston 23, W. Va. :, 
ledge of whe re and hou to dig for busi- Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 


ae 


but if you want to get down to real pay 


dirt let Continental Assurance help you 


DIG. Our facilities include tools for 


standard and sub-standard, juvenile and 
annuities, group, wholesale, salary-sav- 


ings, A & H.. . including Income 
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; . Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Nebr. 
aeons Will you let us prove it? Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, II. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“One of America’s Largest and Strongest | en ean ei 
Insurance Institutions’’ Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind, ...........6 6.6 cece wees 4 
Massachusetts Indemnity, boston, M: 
Metropolitan Life, New York 190, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Vaul 1, 
Monarch Life, Springtield, Mass. 
Moatual Trust Life, CRICRMO, BTL. cccccccccccccccccccccecessecem 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. . 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Iwansas 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Netherland Rubber Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
North Americin Life, Chicago 38, IIL. 
North American Reassurance, New York 17, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 2, Wis. ................ 


A S S U R A N C E C 6 M PA N Y Occidental Life, Los Angeles 55, Calif. Inside Back C@ 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Policyholders National Life, Sioux 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, 

temington Rand, New York 10, ! 

Safety Directory & Catalog, New York 7, N. 

Affiliates : Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY | tits, Gontegt tite Chacniti Onis 


Union Mutual Life. Portland. Maine 
United States Life, New York. N. Y. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY | yore eon et New works NS 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 
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